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Vision Screening—1959 Style 





Do your students receive this benefit, too? 


Over the nation, and in Tennessee, too, this 
method of vision screening is being success- 
fully used in modern schools. Is your school 
doing it? If so, fine. If not, you will be inter- 
ested. 

Through these screening programs a num- 
ber of significant facts are being learned. For 
instance it has been found that there is a di- 
rect correlation between poor readers and poor 
vision. Too, the highest percentage of vision 
problems usually appears in students in the 
lower third of the class. Of course vision con- 
servation is not a panacea for all scholastic 
problems, but it does offer hope to many stu- 
dents. 

The old-style Snellen Chart, often used by 
placing it on the wall 20 feet away, is doing 
only a very small part of the job in finding 
students with vision problems. It only offers 
an indication of how good the subject’s dis- 
tance vision is, no more, no less. 

Now, in addition to determining distance 
vision capabilities, a new visual screening in- 
strument like the one shown above does much 
more. It gives a fair measure of the student’s 
visual acuity, depth perception, muscle imbal- 
ance, binocular coordination, and other impor- 
tant facts. It is not a substitute for a complete 


vision check, but does tell whether further 
vision examinations are necessary. 

Through the cooperation of PTA groups, 
local Lions Clubs and Optometric Associa- 
tions, vision screenings are becoming common 
practice in thousands of schools every year. 
The results are better vision, better grades and 
happier families. 

The profession of Optometry offers its serv- 
ices in behalf of vision screening without obli- 
gation and in the. interest of better vision 
among all people. 

Possibly a group in your locale would be 
interested in providing the instrument for your 
school or several schools in your area. It could 
be manned by volunteer workers who learn its 
operation in about an hour’s time. This instru- 
ment is portable and can be used in different 
places—the only requirement is a 110-V elec- 
trical outlet to plug it in. Optometrists in your 
area will cooperate by evaluating the screening 
results and determine which students should 
see the vision specialist of his choice. 

Interested? If so, write us a letter, stating 
the size of your school and give the principal’s 
name. We will endeavor to set a program in 
motion for your school. 


This public service announcement is sponsored by the 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 
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Random Notes 


I; I COULD ONLY TEACH!” is a lament too frequently expressed by many 
teachers, for behind the statement seems to be felt a threat to the fulfillment 
of what they see as their meaningful and most important role. 





Attempting to see however dimly through the maze, we have become 
preoccupied with images—of things, of people, even of ideas translated 
into action—and the forces they exert upon what persons or communities 
become. 

Hawthorne’s story of “The Great Stone Face” in its variously perceived 
aspects has continued to haunt, to thrill, and to inspire us with the awful 


‘and wonderful power of an image chosen as a model. Equally vivid is an 


encounter with another American author—who made a profound impres- 
sion on our thinking during early school days, and whose writings we 
struggled through eagerly in spite of a painful awareness that much of 
their depth was eluding even our best efforts toward concentration and 
comprehension. Following the advice of a wise teacher, we continued read- 
ing. Not until some years later, however, did we realize just how much had 
been assimilated, when a lecture on the same subject inadvertently re- 
vealed, to our shock and surprise, the similarity of our own thinking. 

As Ernest and his mother sat talking, in the beginning of Hawthorne’s 
story, there began to grow in Ernest’s young mind a passion to see the 
fulfilment of the prophecy that a man should grow up bearing an exact 
resemblance to the great stone face. And the answer was, “Perhaps you 
may.” 

As teachers persist patiently against the distractions and repelling forces 
that seem to make genuine teaching impossible, the understanding to see 
clearly the image of each life they try to enrich and the courage to say to 
students who aspire to realize their full potential, “Perhaps you may,” is 
vital. 

We could wish for each student nothing better than a presence such 
as that of the Old Man of the Mountain of which Hawthorne says, “all 
the features were noble and the expression was at once grand and sweet, 
as if it were the glow of a vast warm heart that embraced all mankind in 
its affection and had room for more.” 

The teacher, a beating heart in the passions of his time; the school, 

a microcosm of the community which it leads and serves; the child, a man 
becoming; and uniting them all into a common purpose, a clearly per- 
ceived image of the ideal toward which all may grow—given these teaching 
is inevitable, 
W in EYES WIDE OPEN,” the theme of a recent exhibit of art by public 
school children, proved to be a peculiarly appropriate one, revealing much 
originality in the students as they gave expression to their feelings, thoughts, 
and impressions. It appeals to us in several ways as it indicates the atti- 
tude in which we should like to begin this new year, It is the theme we 
have tried to make implicit in this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER— 
eyes open to ourselves and our purposes as we attempt to open wider the 
eyes of those not yet accustomed to seeing far into themselves or the world 
about them. 

Articles included in this issue have been chosen with a view toward 
evolving and elucidating an image of the ideal through emphasis upon 
historical perspective, examination, experimentation, outstanding examples, 


and infinite possibilities. 
=D. D. 
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It was a happy lot for children to grow up to manhood or woman- 
hood with the Great Stone Face before their eyes, for all the features 
were noble, and the expression was at once grand and sweet, as if it 
were the glow of a vast, warm heart, that embraced all mankind in 
its affections, and had room for more. It was an education only to 
look at it. According to the belief of many people, the valley owed 
much of its fertility to this benign aspect that was continually beam- 
ing over it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its tenderness into 
the sunshine. 














—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, “The Great Stone Face” 
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EDITORIAL 


Guarantee Clauses in the School Law 


HEN SCHOOL superintendents get together 

sooner or later they talk about guarantee clauses 
in the school law. The Education Survey team studied 
these guarantee clauses and made recommendations 
concerning them. The Legislative Council Committee 
report also includes comment on them, Many school 
people understand what is involved in these pro- 
visions of the law. Some support the guarantee clauses 
and some oppose them. Thinking that it would be 
helpful for all teachers to know what is involved, 
we are attempting a brief explanation. 


The first guarantee clause relieves certain coun- 
ties of making their full share of local effort 
toward the cost of the partnership minimum 
foundation school program, Section 5 of the Schoo] 
Law sets forth the formula for determining the money 
which each county shall raise to qualify for participa- 
tion in the equalization fund. After setting out in the 
law the provisions for determining the amount to be 
raised, this provision was made: “in no event, how- 
ever, shall any county which was an equalizing county 
for the fiscal school year 1953-54. and which received 
State equalizing funds as such be required to raise 
during either fiscal school year of the biennium 1957- 
59 more money locally from all sources for school 
purposes than it did raise as a requirement for par- 
ticipation in State equalizing funds for the fiscal 
school year 1953-54.” 

Forty-six counties benefit from this provision, In 
other words, these counties would have to raise $871, 
541 or more money if this guarantee clause did not 
exist. If it were eliminated, this amount of money 
would be reallocated and distributed to the coun- 
ties. It is possible that some of the forty-six counties 
would receive more money than they would have to 
pay in if the special provision were eliminated. 

The Survey Committee in its recommendations to 
the Legislative Council had this to say: “The pro- 
vision of law (guarantee clause) relieving some 
favored counties of making their full share of local 
effort toward the cost of the partnership minimum 
foundation school program should be repealed. The 
measures used to determine the local contribution 
toward meeting the cost of the minimum school pro- 
gram should be applied uniformly to all counties.” 

The Legislative Council Committee in its report 
differed with the Survey recommendation on this 
particular item. They said in part, “Since the cost 
to the state of this guarantee clause is being steadily 
reduced each year, since the cost represents such a 
small percentage of the cost of the total school pro- 
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gram, and since to repeal the guarantee would, in 
most instances, deny funds to those counties which 
are becoming least able to raise revenue locally, we 
disagree with recommendation 2 and question the 
advisability of repealing this guarantee clause at the 
present time.” 


The second guarantee clause in the law applies 
to the capital outlay fund. By this guarantee certain 
counties are receiving more money than they would 
receive under the formula for the distribution of 
capital outlay money. Section 15 of the 1957 General 
Education Bill sets out the plan for distributing cap- 
ital outlay money. There is a provision in the law, 
however, which says, “provided that no county, in- 
cluding the cities and special school districts therein, 
shall receive less State school capital outlay funds 
annually than was distributed to such county for 
school capital outlay purposes, including residue 
funds distributed under Section 18, Chapter 9, Public 
Acts of 1949, for the fiscal year 1950-51.” 


Forty-nine counties benefit from this guarantee 
clause, and there is $956,985 involved. In other words, 
these 49 counties would lose this amount if the 
guarantee clause were eliminated, 

The Survey recommendation on this point is: “The 
Guarantee clause in the law which appropriates in- 
creased amounts of state capital outlay aid to some 
favored counties should be repealed. Elimination of 
this completely indefensible provision is the most 
important correction needed in the state support pro- 
gram for capital outlay.” 

The Legislative Council Committee, however, dis- 
agreed with this recommendation, They said, “Since 
the cost of this guarantee, like the current expense 
guarantee, is negligible compared to the total cost 
of the school program, and since many of the coun- 
ties receiving it have already embarked upon certain 
ambitious building programs in reliance on the sup- 
plemental aid received through this guarantee clause, 
and since to repeal it would cause serious financial 
hardships to some of such counties in retiring their 
obligations, we disagree with recommendation 9 and 
question the advisability of repealing this guarantee 
clause at the present time.” 

The TEA legislative program did not make specific 
recommendations concerning these two guarantee 
clauses, except to say that the facts should be studied 
carefully. School people disagree on these two mat- 
ters, and until we can have a more united opinion, 
we probably should not make any recommendation. 


5 





The third guarantee clause concerns supple- 
ments to salaries by the local school systems. 
Section 10 of the 1957 School Law has a provision 
as follows: “If any county, city, or special school dis- 
trict allowed any teacher, principal, or superintendent 
at the beginning of, or during the 1956-57 school 
term an amount in addition to the salary to which 
he would be entitled under the State salary schedule 
in effect at the beginning of the 1956-57 school term, 
which additional amount was paid entirely out of 
local funds, then, and in that event, said county, 
city, or special school district shall continue to pay 
such additional amount out of local funds, it being 
the legislative intent that every teacher, principal, 
and superintendent employed by any county, city, 
or special school district, shall receive an annual 
salary of not less than that contracted for as of the 
beginning of, or during the 1956-57 school term as 
defined hereinabove in this paragraph, plus the salary 
increases provided in this section.” 

The teachers of the state have always been in- 
terested in this salary guarantee clause. If it were 
not in the law, local school systems could discontinue 
salary supplements and replace them with such funds 
as might be appropriated by the legislature for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. 

In formulating the legislative program for 1959, 
the Legislative Committee of the TEA left out any 
comment concerning the salary guarantee clause. 
However, the Representative Assembly in 1958 recom- 
mended that it be continued with the provision that 
the legislature fix the school year 1957-58 as a base 
year and that all the school systems of the state, both 
equalizing and non-equalizing, be required to add 
the salary increases granted by the 1959 legislature 
to the salaries paid in the individual systems during 
the base year, This was done by the Representative 
Assembly because many school people were of the 
opinion that the guarantee clause on salaries pre- 
vented them from getting local salary supplements 
because their boards of education and county courts 
were hesitant to grant increases whose continuance 
would be guaranteed under the law. The fixing 
of 1957-58 as a base year would mean that local salary 


Fun in Professional Growth 


By an Elementary Teacher 


cle IT WONDERFUL to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of a new 
professional book? Don’t we feel 


research on the topic being discussed 
or by the statements of other pro- 
fessional writers? 


supplements granted prior to and including the year 
1957-58 would be guaranteed but such local supple- 
ments as might be granted since that could be dis- 
continued by local authorities, 

The Survey Report had the following recommenda- 
tion concerning the salary guarantee clause: “State 
laws requiring the continuance of locally financed 
salary supplements should be repealed. Local salary 
supplements should be encouraged but should not 
be frozen by legislative action. The State should en- 
force the state minimum salary schedule for teachers 
but it should not interfere with readjustments in 
local salary supplements.” 

The Legislative Council Committee in its recom- 
mendations did not mention this guarantee clause 
specifically but apparently approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Survey Committee in that they did not 
object to the recommendation, In other words, of 
the three guarantee clauses in the law, the Legislative 
Council objected to discontinuing the two that cost 
the state money, but approved discontinuing the only 
one that did not cost the state any money. 

We cannot predict the outcome of this part of the 
legislative program, but it is hoped that the legis- 
lature will continue to keep the salary guarantee 
clause as a part of the law. Certainly this guarantee 
should not be taken out of the law while the other 
two remain. 

It should be made clear that the legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education Association does not 
make recommendations on the first two guarantee 
clauses mentioned above, but it does make a specific 
recommendation on the third. All school people who 
wish to see the guarantee clause on salaries con- 
tinued should contact their legislators and point out 
to them that the Legislative Council Committee rec- 
ommended the retention of the guarantee clause as 
it relates to the minimum school program and also 
the one that relates to capital outlay funds, It should 
be pointed out that the repeal of the clause on salary 
supplements could result in many teachers having 
the salary supplements taken away from them, and 
it could be possible that some teachers would receive 
a decrease in salary rather than an increase. 

—F. E. B. 





When those who teach are pressed 
on all sides by stinging criticism of 


When a parent the present-day school programs, 








good because we have read it care- 
fully enough to discuss its strengths 
and weaknesses? And, furthermore, 
don’t we get a thrill when we can 
support our opinions by reports of 


asks the “what, why, and how” of 
their child’s school instruction, don’t 
we get a secure feeling of prepared- 
ness when we can give reasons and 
document them? 


isn’t it thrilling to be able to evalu- 
ate the situation in the light of 
recent authentic data? And isn’t it 
exciting to attend an educational 
[Continued on page 23] 
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Educational Growth 


ina Progressive America 


“It is likely that the trial-and-error approach 


may lead to the highest degree of meaning.” 


By LEONARD E. GAMBLE, principal 
Buena Vista School, Nashville 


O%: HUNDRED years ago 
wagon trains were pushing 
westward. The young men of our 
land were told, “Go West, young 
man! Go West!” This great move- 
ment ushered in a great new era in 
the history of our country. The 
California Gold Rush reached an ap- 
palling stage. People with very little 
preparation rushed pell-mell to the 
gold fields. Frenzied with excite- 
ment, they left their businesses, jobs, 
and homes in search of wealth, fun, 
and adventure. The desire for easy 
wealth and for comforts of the 
physical body were more appealing 
than academic training. 


The Adventurous Spirit 


Developments in our country dur- 
ing the past hundred years have 
been phenomenal, amazing, and as- 
tounding. These developments and 
their implications for American life 
have continuously pushed man on- 
ward and upward. Developments 
during the past hundred years in our 
American way of life have proved 
that the American people are not 
only dreamers and thinkers but 
doers also. We have striven con- 
stantly to lift ourselves to a higher 
standard of living. We are trying 
to help others to rise above medioc- 
rity; a constant struggle exists be- 
tween what we ought to do and 
what is being done. Sometimes we 
are right; many times we are wrong. 
One of the most colorful centuries in 
the history of mankind has passed 
in our country—a century in which 
territories became new states. Bus- 
tling, bulging, and surging with life 
old cities spread; new cities sprang 
up, and new problems had to be 
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solved. Many races and nationalities 
of people were here, and many were 
still coming to the land of promise. 
This century was one of misunder- 
standing and war—the Civil War, 
Spanish American War, the First 
World War, the Second World War, 
and the Korean War. This century 
ushered in the locomotive, the gaso- 
line engine, the automobile, the 
aeroplane, the jet plane, rockets, and 
the atomic, hydrogen, cobalt bombs. 


A New Era 


As teachers, gleaning the past, 
cognizant of the present, and striv- 
ing for enlightment concerning the 
future, we stand on the threshold of 
a brand new era pregnant with 
possibilities—an era which calls for 
all the understanding and know-how 
that is possible from man—an era 
in which man must give of his very 
best. Man’s technological and scien- 
tific advancement has outgrown his 
ability to live with others in peace 
and harmony; man is suspicious of 
his neighbor. His neighbor has dem- 
onstrated that he doesn’t deserve 
another’s confidence. A _ constant 
bickering goes on, the result of 
which will be to see who will be 
top brass. 

The teacher’s work nowadays is 
an increasingly tiring one. A teacher 
is constantly sizing up his job in its 
relationship to the past; and as we 
review the past we try to profit by 
the failures as well as the successes. 
Teaching is a beautiful and wonder- 
ful profession, the values of which 
are multifold. In the hands of a 


master molder and builder are 
placed young pliable minds. Under- 
standing parents have confidence 
that the product will be a finished 
one. What an obligation rests upon 
the shoulders of the builders! In 
order to do the job of teaching now, 
teachers must be experts in many, 
many phases of life. 

It is rather hard and sometimes 
useless to teach children about 
wagon trains, early American Indi- 
ans, etc.—except from a cultural and 
heritage standpoint—when rockets 
are shooting with incredible speed 
toward the moon, and the wonders 
of outer space are forcing themselves 
upon the minds of our youngsters. 
How we need to be experts in the 
realms of public relations and race 
harmony! I mention this point be- 
cause as [ sit here writing, a neigh- 
‘boring school is being evacuated 
because of a rumor that the school 
will be bombed. What harmony? 
What democracy? What peace? And 
again I say that a teacher—a person 
who stands at the helm of counties, 
states, and nations to come—is one 
of the most important of all im- 
portant persons. 


The Privilege of Possibilities 

To teach is a privilege, not a job, 
it is a calling. To teach is not just 
to instruct, or admonish, or demon- 
strate in a classroom; but it is to live, 
to breathe, and to vibrate with life 
in the joy of leading and guiding 
others onward and upward to new 
physical, material, and spiritual 
goals. Teaching embodies not only 
instruction—showing how, when, 
and where—but it involves leading, 
doing, guiding—living one’s life as 
an example—doing what should be 
done to reach a worth-while goal. 
A teacher copies the work of a 
master teacher only to a degree; the 
rest emanates from himself. 

Our best teaching takes place 
when we become examples of our 
teaching. A false consistency is easily 
discernible in many. Much can be 
learned from masters; but in order 
to accomplish a worth-while task, 
the best way is the way affording the 
most meaning to you and your chil- 


The value of our educational investment in the future may 


well be directly proportionate in quality and quantity 


to the experimentation done in our classrooms. 








dren. It is likely that the trial-and- 
error approach may lead to the high- 
est degree of meaning. 


Teaching cannot be divorced from 
the character and personality of the 
teacher. One teacher has a dynamic 
personality—another may have a 
personality bordering on mediocrity. 
The success or failure of a teacher, 
however, cannot all be laid to per- 
sonality traits, but to known facts 
and know-how. A thoroughness in 
the way a teacher has been taught 
in the elementary school, in high 
school, and in the university or 
college, all help to produce a success- 
ful teacher. 

We need teachers who fear not the 
mighty hands of authority when it 
comes to experimentation and explo- 
ration; we need teachers who will 
stand up and be counted when it 
comes to using our classrooms as 
laboratories for learning. We need 
teachers who are dedicated to the 
teaching profession—teachers who 
realize that when a teacher fails to 
help a child that ‘he may never get 
another chance with that child. If 
we as teachers fail to do for our 
pupils what we know we ought to 
do, the child suffers from such in- 
sufficiency and inefficiency. There 
can be no other avenue or focus of 
blame—the debt of guilt and shame 
is ours to bear. 

We have in some elementary 
schools a flexibility whereby we can 
vary our program to meet the needs 
of pupils; individual differences are 
recognized. If we are true to our 
ideals, we will teach every boy and 
girl that is assigned to us, starting 
at his level of achievement and ad- 
vancing with him into the unknown 
—never blaming other teachers for 
inefficiency. 


Right Attitudes—Right Action 

I think we should have the same 
attitude as the parent who received 
a note from a teacher, saying, “Mrs. 
Jones, your son can’t even work long 
division.” Of course, Mrs. Jones 
knew that her son couldn’t work 
long division. But the letter she 
sent the teacher read something like 
this: “Dear Teacher, Who should 
know better than I that Johnny 
can’t work long division? This is 
the very reason I’m sending him to 
you. I want you to teach him how 
to work long division. If he knew 
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all things, there would be no need 
for your teaching.” 

The quality of teaching, the rea- 
son for teaching, the goals of teach- 
ing, the entire flavor of education 
seem to be in transition. Changes in 
world affairs, manners, laws, ways of 
travel, living conditions, and rearing 
and disciplining of children have all 
added to the perplexities of teach- 
ing. In order to maintain a proper 
balance of respect between teacher 
and pupil, teachers need more au- 
thority to administer whatever kind 
of discipline is warranted in the 
classroom. Our disciplinary prob- 
lems are on the increase. 

Population is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, and unfortunately the 
greatest percentage of births are in 
the lower income brackets. Conse- 
quently, the percentage of pupils 
coming from broken homes, poor 
environment, and homes of the less 
educated is becoming greater. These 
offspring have two strikes against 
them at the start. 

The enormity of a teacher’s job 
has become too much for the average 
teacher. In order to reach the think- 
ing level of present-day children a 
conglomeration of magic, Red 
Skelton, Perry Como, Gunsmoke, 
Maverick, Perry Mason, Have-Gun- 
Will-Travel, and others is necessary. 
The teacher is attempting to vie for 
honors with television, radio, and 
“IT Love Lucy.” She has inadver- 
tently taken on the role of physician, 
minister, parent, teacher, philos- 
opher, dietician, disciplinarian, de- 
tective, custodian, guard, et cetera. 

There seems to be no end to the 
services that are now being asked 
of the teacher. There was a time 
when a teacher’s main function was 
to teach, to guide, to disciple. Teach- 
ing was the primary aim of every 
teacher. The time that should be 
used for teaching now has been 
segmented so that too little time is 
left for teaching. Furthermore, the 
consistent drain on a pupil’s time by 
television, radio, sports, movies, and 
other outlets, leaves too little time 
for the pupil to study, explore, and 
experiment. 

The pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing a greater responsibility back to 
the parent; so that the parent can 
help to clear the way for the chil- 
dren to get more time for study 
and meditation. The problem is 
in getting the parent to assume 


the responsibility. Many schools 
and parent groups are working on 
this problem cooperatively. Parent- 
Teacher Associations ought to at- 
tempt to do something along this 
line. 


Symptoms of Health 

As the years pass, we as teachers 
can expect our profession to become 
more and more difficult—we shall be 
asked to do more and more. We will 
realize small salary increases, but at 
the same time we will be asked to do 
proportionately more in comparison 
to the raise in salary. The trends in 
curriculum development and educa- 
tion seem to indicate a greater con- 
cern of the American public for a 
revised curriculum. We are trying 
to teach science and mathematics to 
more people over a longer period of 
time; an added emphasis is being 
given to foreign languages. 

More people have expressed more 
concern about the scope of the 
schoo] program. There seem to be 
too many frills and fads, identified 
as clubs, councils, societies, and such 
—all tending to reduce the teaching 
and study time. A growing concern 
for a greater guidance program is 
evident. The trend in teaching stu- 
dents at all levels how to seek and 
obtain information, other than that 
verbally received from the parent, 
friend, or teacher has come into 
focus. 

The scope of knowledge in our 
world today has become enormous— 
too big for any teacher to know 
much of it, or put much of it across 
to the pupil. A growing concern 
to do more to provide experiences 
for gifted children has for the past 
few years been tossed this way and 
that in an effort to arrive at some 
conclusion as to what to do. 

One of the gravest problems fac- 
ing all teachers, not only those of 
social studies, is that of providing 
adequate education for world cit- 
izenship. Is it not a sound practice 
to let each make an attempt in his 
own classroom by the teaching of 
race harmony and love of all man- 
kind? 

Teachers should be free to ex- 
periment with new ways, new ideas, 
new methods, and techniques with- 
out being accosted by the principal 
or the public. One of the most 
healthy signs in the growth of Amer- 
ican education today is experimenta- 
tion in the classroom. 
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THE IMAGE OF A MAN 


“The teacher teaches himself even more than he teaches his subject.” 


' By MAX LERNER 


CHILD’S image-of a man is 

generally his father; a student’s 
image of a man is generally, perhaps 
not often enough, his teacher; but 
the teacher’s image of a man, as he 
faces the task of this dialogue that 
goes on between himself and the 
child—what will that be? 

Here we come to what I think is 
perhaps the most difficult and im- 
portant part of our whole problem. 
If teaching is a great encounter be- 
tween teacher and student in which 
both of them are meaningfully 
stretched, if the teacher must have 
in his mind some kind of image, if 
the child has in his mind the image 
of a teacher—then what? Let me 
start by talking a little about the 
teacher as a person. 

A teacher teaches himself even 
more than he teaches his subject. 
Recently I have been going back in 
my memories to my own school 
days, and I was reminded of a defi- 
nition of education that I once 
heard: that education is what re- 
mains in your mind after everything 
you have learned has been forgotten. 
My mind has gone back to the 
things that after everything that I 
learned is forgotten—to a couple of 
teachers, to a trick of gesture they 
had, of speech, to a stance that they 
had toward life, to the way they 
seemed to face the universe. . . this 
is what has remained in my mind. 

I think it is important for us to 
know, as Justice Holmes once said, 
that a man must be part of the ac- 
tions and passions of his time under 
penalty of being judged not to have 
lived. So a teacher must be part of 
the actions and passions of his time 
under penalty of being judged by his 
student not to be alive. 

That is why it is crucial for us 
to have real freedom in the schools, 
not just to give the teacher a chance 
to say something, but because a stu- 
dent can see right through the saw- 
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dust stuffing in any of us. And if 
he sees that the man (or woman) 
trying to teach him has been gagged, 
then he will lose respect for his 
teacher and for the life of learning. 
A multilated teacher cannot shape 
a whole student. That is why every 
teacher must strive to be whole; that 
is why the community must strive 
to give teachers a chance to be whole 
people. 


So MUCH for the image of the 
teacher. But then what about the 
image of the possible student that is 
in the teacher’s mind? Lewis Mum- 
ford has just published a book called 
The Transformations of Man. He 
says in it that man has gone, ever 
since the beginning of geological 
time, through great mutations. He 
suggests that this means that we are 
not yet through with the process of 
the changing personality of man 
himself. All of us here are engaged 
in trying to do something about that 
process; in my own work as a 
teacher I try to keep in mind some 
of the things about the personality 
that I care about deeply. 

There are four things, primarily. 
First, sensitivity—sensitivity toward 
the whole of the natural universe— 
the carpet of the earth and the tent 
of the sky, toward the whole range 
of color and sight and sound in an 
industrial civilization. In a techno- 
logical civilization our young people 
need a re-education of the senses 
themselves. 

Secondly, they need to take a 
plunge into the interior, a journey 
into the interior, inward. You know, 
too often as teachers and as parents, 
we worry when we see a child who 
seems to be dreaming. We make a 
cult of action, of mobility in this 
American life of ours. But actually, 
that dreaming child may be gesta- 
ting something very important; he 
may be dipping into himself, con- 
fronting something very deep within 
himself, and he may come up with 
something important. The Greeks 


made might, the might of the Me- 
dusa head, a coil of wild snakes, so 
horrible to behold that if you looked 
at them you turned to stone. In a 
way, this is what is inside of every 
one of us; but only a person who has 
dared to make the journey into the 
interior and face this darkness can 
grow up as a person, 

And third, we need to know who 
we are. I said a while ago that in 
our society, the principle question 


_is, “What is in it for me?” I think 


it ought to be changed to, “Who am 
I? What is my identity? What are 
my relations to others? What kind 
of fire have I got within me? What 
can I do with myself? What can I 
make of myself in terms of the de- 
velopment of my own personality 
and in terms of my own com- 
munity?” 

And then, finally, we need a sense 
of connection, because we are not all 
of us isolated atoms; we are parts 
of each other. What happens in 
Warsaw, what happens in Budapest, 
what happens in Beirut, what hap- 
pens down in Little Rock, happens 
not just to the people there; it 
happens to all of us. We are part of 
each other; and one of the things 
that is happening with our Amer- 
ican youngsters is not only that they 
are growing up with an inadequate 
sense of identity, but with an in- 
adequate sense of human connec- 
tion. 


May 1 summarize and _ repeat, 
then, these four: sensitivity; the 
journey into the interior; a feeling 
of identity; and a sense of human 
connection. With this we can have 
in our minds some kind of image 
of man, so that we can use it in this 
difficult, dangerous, and delicate 
task that we are doing in trying to 
help mold the minds of young peo- 
ple. If we do that, I don’t think we 
need to face the future with too 
much timidity. America has great 
human resources; America has a 
great potential of brain power, 
[Continued on page 27] 
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FACETS OF 


By DOROTHY DU BOSE 
with LUCY BELLE ROBERTSON 


Supervisor, Franklin County Schools 


“We are more than just machines, 

Because we love : 

And want to be loved... 

And dream and know why, 

And have ideals and faith. 

The gifts of the spirit 

set man above all other creatures.” 
These lines with original drawings 
on the blackboard were obviously 
the work of students, but behind it 
was the spirit of a teacher; and that 
we had come to discover as it un- 
folded throughout the school day 
with the order and complexity of an 
exciting drama. 

Waiting near the office in turn 
to greet Mrs. Fayna Kennedy, we 
had one eye on the office and an- 
other on her eighth-grade classroom 
adjoining. Just ahead of us were 
two new students waiting to be en- 
rolled—a regular occurence, she later 
explained, as their parents live in 
Sewanee between church assign- 
ments, Environmental adaptation of 
migratory population is a regularly 
recurring condition to be expected, 
especially in the spring and fall, 
and like all other interruptions in 
the program is accepted with good 
grace and made to- distract as little 
as possible from a busy ongoing pro- 
gram. 

Mechanics of the building are 
smoothly handled by seventh. and 
eighth-graders; so there was no in- 
terference with the routine matters 
to be handled in the classroom be- 
fore she could begin the day’s actual 
teaching—for her a full eighth-grade 
class schedule. 

Here was our introduction to les- 
sons that provided even drill work 
especially adapted for each student, 
and which were thoroughly corre- 
lated with other subjects. In spelling, 
for example, the basic list from the 
text was supplemented with words 
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currently being used in other sub- 
jects. For the pupils in need of reme- 
dial work a different text was used. 
In math some may learn factoring 
and square root while others are still 
converting numbers to fractions. 

Science offers a common meeting 
ground, however, where each stu- 
dent may comprehend to the degree 
of complexity his observation of the 
same phenomena permits. That 
many had comprehended more than 
the average for eighth graders was 
apparent in the use of special science 
charts ordinarily purchased only for 
high school use, Native science is 
studied by the whole school, as all 
resources are used to make the peo- 
ple, the school, and the community 
better, 

Throughout the school, special 
work—drili or enrichment—is given 
within the grade organization. Those 
who need remedial work are given 
material on a lower level while 
those who can go beyond the grade 
level are given extra work, even on 
a college level. 


WE COULD have learned much 


by posing as a student for the whole 
day, but were soon ushered off to see 
volunteer teachers at work, “On the 
first of December carols begin,” Mrs. 
Dorothy Alderman explained; and 
there was a rapid progression of 
groups filing into the auditorium to 
sing. The Cherub, or Cheer-up Choir 
as it is most descriptively called, had 
delighted shut-in residents at the 
Wren’s Nest near by, and another 
had sung recently for the local men’s 
club. 

One of the groups was putting 
the finishing touches to a program, 
growing out of regular class work, 
in order to present it for the whole 
school. Regular assemblies are not 
scheduled, we learned, but are given 
when a class activity culminates in 
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Tennessee’s “Teacher of the Year’ 


a dramatic production, as all major 
interests do, The third grade dram- 
atized the story of Gettysburg, and 
the fourth grade, studying the 
Greeks and Romans, dramatized 
high lights with their own impro- 
visations for the whole school. 

The range and depth of possibil- 
ities appear almost infinite, for there 
seem few limits to the musical 
knowledge of Mrs. Alderman, wife 
of the Sewanee Military Academy 
commandant, Sewanee pupils have 
enjoyed her instruction for one day 
each week, and much overtime work 
with special programs during the 
past seven or eight years, Learning 
is by rote, for there are no materials; 
but through participation in actu- 
ally singing them, plain, art, and 
folk songs become a vital part of the 
pupils’ education and daily life. 

In a corridor, for there was no 
vacant room, and even the library 
had been moved to the stage, Mrs. 
George Alexander, wife of the dean 
of the University School of The- 
ology worked enthusiastically, but 
patiently, with a group needing 
special help with reading; and in the 
corner of a first-grade room, Mrs. 
Leroy Soper, wife of a third-year 
theology student, read stories or 
drilled with word recognition flash 
cards—part of an enrichment pro- 
gram. 

Just before noon a mother emerged 
from the office where she had bal- 
anced the number of pennies col- 
lected against the bottles of milk 
required; and sometime during the 
week two students on college-pro- 
vided scholarships, and directed by 
the university’s Dr. Malcolm Owen, 
would prepare laboratory equip- 
ment and lectures for science lessons. 

Passing through the auditorium 
later in the afternoon, we saw a 
father enthusiastically showing a 
film on conservation to third-graders, 
while in the gym a volunteer coach 
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directed girls’ basketball practice. 


At THE END of the tour came 
the shock of recognition that the 
real object of our search—a better 
understanding of an ideal teacher— 
had somehow eluded us, But per- 
haps we had actually found it after 
all; for a teacher and a principal 
must be reflected through many 
facets—in all she teaches, and cer- 
tainly in those who work with her. 

The reflections come not immedi- 
ately and exact as those from a mir- 
ror, but, she hopes, modified and 
refined into new creations. Such has 
been her ideal for the individual 
children, for the school, and for the 
community. In her own’ words, 
“Each person must become known 
and given confidence that every 
contribution of every individual is 
valuable in the efforts of a com- 
munity to make its school good, The 
school is made up only of parts of 
every individual in the community.” 

The parts were apparent in very 
dim confusion several years ago; and 
only penetrating foresight such as 
that of Mrs, Kennedy could perceive 
an order beneath the misty forces 
surrounding the school like the 
prevalent fog or mist from which 
the community takes its name. Re- 
sponsibilities, apparently impossible 


NO OE PLL LIVE TOGETHER WITH 


A basic tenent of the school’s 
philosophy and science stud- 
ies in all eight grades are 
artistically portrayed by stu- 
dents working on this mural. 
Making suggestions is Mrs. 
Erin Long, seventh-grade 
teacher, author, and artist. 











Enriching curricula for the gifted 
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ones, loomed taller than the moun- 
tains when she became principal of 
the school during the difficult days 
of World War II. 

Not the least of these was to make 
the school big enough to serve a 
diversity of pupils whose background 
experiences range from those of the 
independent mountaineer to the 
university professor. One need how- 
ever, was common to _ all—each 
must be taught fundamentals and 
awakened to his latent possibilities. 
Here was a common meeting ground. 
Each was a microcosm of his com- 
plex community, and the success 
attained would clearly result from 
the shaping of the confusion of 
forces constantly interacting in the 
context of the rich historical and 
cultural traditions of the Sewanee 
community. 

In Mrs. Kennedy’s own words, 
the complexity of what had 
come to be considered an unwork- 
able, conglomerated heterogenous 
mass of human beings offered pos- 
sibilities that caused the situation 
to approach the ideal.” The com- 
munity steeped in historic traditions 
was constantly being enriched by an 
influx of people from all over the 
world; and among them were li- 
brarians, generals, artists, musicians, 
skilled technicans, story tellers, col- 
lectors, naturalists, craftsmen, scien- 
tists, doctors, farmers, foresters, 
theologians, and youth leaders. 
“What they knew,” she says, “was 
real and a true part of living.” 

Resources had to be tapped, how- 
ever. Each must be shown the value 
of his contribution to the school 
and directed in using it. Events of 
her calls upon members of the 
community are other stories in them- 
selves—from the encounter with the 
reluctant mountaineer story teller, 
to the gift of fresh meat from an- 
other patron at hog-killing time, 
tea at the home of a new somewhat 


skeptical professor, or a visit with a 
temporarily settled university stu- 
dent’s family. 

Firm in her conviction that par- 
ticipation is the key to growth and 
development, that the schoo] must 
furnish leadership in a community 
as it prepares students for active 
citizenship, and that the community 
is the product of influences consci- 
ously or unconsciously exerted by 
every member of it, she continued 
the work to make the whole com- 
munity her school. 

The task is never finished, and 
the critics are never all completely 
silenced. “There is still controversy,” 
she says, “about whether we teach 
the fundamentals too much or too 
little.” A casual observer might 
wonder when there is time in the 
rapid progression of so many varied 
activities, These, however, operate 
with an easy rhythm; and the pur- 
pose and confidence in pupils’ faces 
assure one that each knows exactly 
what will be done when and no un- 
due time will be lost in making the 
necessary transitions, The remark- 
able achievement of the school is 
evident in the high regard held for 
its pupils by heads of both public 
and private schools, and by their 
outstanding records in schools of 
higher learning. 


Eacu OF the many varied activi- 
ties has its place in the total school 
philosophy and the ideal for each 
pupil. Illustrations in the _prin- 
cipal’s office aroused our curiosity 
until we learned that these grew 
out of inservice work in guidance 
done by the whole faculty. Health, 
emotions, needs, interests, confer- 
ences, tests—uses and results, reme- 
dial program, and understanding 
were the points illustrated as neces- 
sary for developing “Happy Joe,” 
the Sewanee pupil. As they went 
about their individual assignments 


Truly, one of the most inspiring individuals in all society is the 
good teacher. From the moment of her arrival in the morning her 
children want to be with her. They love her, and because of then 
yesterdays together they anticipate another day in the company of 
this intelligent companion. She has lighted the lamps of their curi- 
osity with the flame of her own zest for learning. The schoolroom 
is their adventureland. Hand-in-hand they go, not as teacher and 
good pupils and shabby pupils, but as a group, faring forth into the 


wonders of another schoolday. 


—Rovanp D. Carter, University of Chattanooga 


we observed many “Happy Joes.” 
Nevertheless, there was no _ stereo- 
type, for originality is the rule, not 
the exception. In art as well as 
dramatics, in bulletin boards, and 
classroom decorations the use of 
copy patterns was impressively ab- 
sent. 

The implicit unity in the diver- 
sity of activities is constantly reaf- 
firmed in the concept of individual 
guidance and in the correlation of 
the whole program vividly illustrated 
by the bulletin board design, “And 
We All Live Together in Nature.” 
Here, not only various aspects of 
the universe were represented, but 
each phenomenon portrayed was 
that studied by one of the eight 
grades—from first grade observation 
of fall to eighth grade study of 
adaptation for survival. 

Personally as well as_profession- 
ally, Mrs. Kennedy has many facets. 
She operates an actively producing 
farm, which she says contributes to 
her teaching knowledge, particularly 
of science. She is a 4-H club leader, 
and the Sewanee club has won the 
speaker’s cup for two successive 
years. She is also an Arthur Murray 
silver medalist dancer, Studying on 
Saturdays and during summers, she 
has earned the M.A. degree in super- 
vision and instruction, and _ the 
M.Ed. degree in administration and 
curriculum from Peabody College. 

She has continued studying there 
to complete major work toward the 
Ed.D degree in guidance and psy- 
chology, with emphasis upon gifted 
children and the effect of teacher 
personality upon learning. The ex- 
tremes of her concern, rather the 
wholeness of her vision, ranges from 
activities to keep the most gifted 
children discovering and growing 
at full capacity to providing worth- 
while recreational activities for less 
privileged children. 

“Gifts of the spirit set man above 
other creatures,” and the gift to 
awaken those of many individuals 
to build an ideal community makes 
a teacher unmistakably outstanding. 


INCE 1952, McCall’s Magazine, 
with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, has 
sponsored a _ Teacher-of-the-Year 
project in the United States, “A 
major purpose of the Teacher-of- 
the-Year project is to enhance the 
[Continued on page 26| 
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The Golden Age In Education 


“Exciting times are at hand for the teacher who would be an artist.”’ 
& 


By HARLAN L. HAGMAN 


HERE is a faith still abroad in 

the world, and you can test it on 
any street and in any town if you 
will, that if teachers will truly teach 
and learners really learn the edges 
of ignorance will be pushed back 
and knowledge and wisdom will free 
man from his terror and shield him 
and comfort him. 

But it is ironic that in those 
crucial situations when reason and 
understanding are the only conceiv- 
able means to solve our problems, 
we seem most ready to doubt their 
efficiency and to adopt as our shield 
and buckler the naked forces which 
have failed us always before and 
which will continue to fail us. 

This is inconceivable in a great 
and powerful nation which asserts 
so boastfully that the difficult we do 
right away, the impossible takes a 
little longer. Why should not the 
country say to the school teachers, to 
the professors: Are you helping our 
children to be wiser than we? 

One of the nation’s great corpora- 
tions asserts with pride and suitable 
background music that “Progress is 
our most important product.” The 
bland assumption that the progress 
of mankind is somehow to be as- 
sociated with the corporate efforts 
of that organization may seem to be 
made too easily in the face of some 
demonstrable uncertainty about the 
ends toward which material ad- 
vances are inclining us. The edu- 
cator may feel that progress in terms 
of the growth of Man to a state of 
dignity and worth in keeping with 
the promise of his creation is the 
important product of education. 

But to what end is this? Since the 
beginnings of civilization as we 
know it, some five or six thousand 
years back, no people undertook as 
did we in this country to build a way 





From an address to teachers of West Tennessee. 
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of life which is crucially dependent 
upon the education of all of the 
people. When a definitive history of 
our times is written, it may be re- 
corded that the splendid material 
and spiritual aspects of our living 
were made possible only by the de- 
votion and good services of teachers 
and schools. That is not far-fetched, 
nor is it glory-grabbing, nor merely 
pleasantly-warm sentiment. In most 
respects, teachers have not known 
what has come from teaching boys 
and girls reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The great undertaking of 
education for all of the people, 
unique among the nations and 
unique in the history of civilization, 
has been tremendously successful as 
the record will show. But it has had 
a remarkably short life and I am 
afraid that it has all the awkward- 
nesses and uncertainties of ado- 
lescence. Most of what we have come 
to take for granted in education has 
come within the lifetime of people 
now living. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of public 
schools—first small and scattered ele- 
mentary schools, then high schools— 
was relatively steady from about 
1895 to 1925, with some effects of 
World War I reflected in the in- 
crease in vocational education and 
a new emphasis on physical educa- 
tion. In the latter part of the 1920's, 
the period of national complacency 
and smug prosperity, the schools 
seemed to ride the nation’s wave of 
self-satisfaction and confidence. 
Then the boom fell, though we 
didn’t know it right away. The long 
and desperate depression of the 
30’s brought the developing public 
school provision up short. Times 
were hard but to the work of the 
schools teachers brought a new in- 
gredient which made that ten-year 
period possibly the most exciting 


and rewarding in educational his- 
tory. We believed, or seemed to, 
that the children needed schools and 
good teaching as never before, that 
the schools were the only hope of 
the nation in a period of great dis- 
tress. Teachers taught with a spirit 
probably never before found so 


. generally. 


We shall never know the outcome 
of such teacher dedication, for the 
second World War came with the 
end of the decade and the schools 
lost their way. I say lost their way 
because the developmental pattern 
of four or five decades of wide- 
spread educational provision was 
broken, along with other sociolog- 
ical developments, as the nation put 
almost its full attention upon the 
problems of war. Schools undertook 
the sale of war savings stamps and 
bonds, held scrap drives, collected 
waste paper, and did many things 
which were probably desirable to be 
done but which were not of the 
character of educational activities 
permanently in the curriculum. 

And teachers, too, were affected. 
Those who did not go into military 
service often went into the burgeon- 
ing war plants registering their pa- 
triotism by teaching in schools by 
day and working in factories by 
night. All this was commendable in 
the light of the war years but it left 
in succeeding years some marks upon 
the teaching profession. It is esti- 
mated that now half of the men 
teachers in this country work at 
another job after teaching, making, 
it seems to me, unfortunately, their 
teaching a part-time occupation and 
not fully a life-work. 

Then following the four years of 
war came a decade of confusion—a 
period not yet ended possibly—with 
the public school systems occupied 
almost entirely with the twin great 
problems—a shortage of school facil- 

[Continued on page 20] 
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A former Tennessee teacher now devotes his time to organizing community 
programs for gifted students throughout the country. A seminar launched 
at Clarksville a year ago is “‘still going strong,” according to Superintendent 
C. H. Moore. Seminar programs have been established recently at Athens, 
Tennessee, for the students in McMinn and Bradley Counties, and at 


Kingsport to provide ... 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
BRILLIANT SCIENCE STUDENT 


By ALBERT Q. MAISEL 


HILE Congress has been pon- 

dering elaborate and expen- 
sive schemes to bolster science 
teaching in our schools, a simple 
plan, involving virtually no cost to 
taxpayers, has spread recently from 
the Niles Township High School in 
Skokie, Ill., to 42 community high 
schools from Newton, Mass., to Palo 
Alto, Calif. This is the way the plan 
works. 

At 7:30 every Wednesday evening, 
year-round, 37 high-I.Q. teen-agers 
head for room 320 at Niles High. 
There they meet with 18 scientists 
from nearby industrial-research lab- 
oratories—who serve for a dollar a 
year, and the love of it—and settle 
down to a mind-stretching 214-hour 
discussion of phases of advanced 
science and mathematics usually re- 
served for university upperclassmen. 

At other times during the week, 
these 10th, 11th and 12th graders 
meet individually with their scien- 
tist-helpers to work on research proj- 
ects in biochemistry, physiology, ra- 
diation physics, hydrodynamics and 
other branches of science far beyond 
the usual high-school level. And in 
the laboratories of some of their 
adult collaborators at the G. D. 
Searle & Co. pharmaceutical plant 
and the Cook Research Laborato- 
ries, the boys and girls work with 
equipment no high school could 
possibly afford to purchase. 

From sophomore through senior 
year, these students put in an aver- 
age of 1200 hours apiece on their 
seminar and research work. None 
gets any extra school credit for it. 
But those who have graduated have 
found it easy to get into the best 
colleges, often with full scholarships, 
~ Copyright 1958 by The Reader's Digest Associa- 


tion, Inc. Condensed from Parents’ Magazine. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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And all have had the priceless op- 
portunity of enlarging their learning 
as fast as their gifted brains permit. 

This program owes its origin to 
a tall, shy, soft-spoken Tennessean. 
As a boy, Jacob Shapiro had dis- 
covered the wonders of science in 
his dilapidated high-school lab in 
Columbia, Tenn. He put himself 
through Vanderbilt University and 
two years of graduate study at the 
University of Tennessee, then served 
as an Army medic during World 
War II. He returned to his home 
town to teach chemistry and physics. 
His salary: $35 a week—paid only 
while school was open. 

Among his students he discovered 
a few who found science an inspir- 
ing challenge. Under his encourage- 
ment one, Alice Dale, entered the 
Westinghouse Talent Search Com- 
petition. Working nights and week 
ends, she built a Carrel artificial 
heart as her “project”—and the as- 
tonished Board of Education discov- 
ered that Columbia’s high school 
had produced Tennessee’s first win- 
ner in the nation-wide contest. The 
board rewarded Shapiro with $1500 
to re-equip the run-down old lab. 


Durinc the next five years the 
young science teacher worked 16 
hours a day. When the closing bells 
rang at Columbia High, he raced 
40 miles in his old jalopy to teach at 
Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
College. Then rushing home, he'd 
gulp a hurried meal and return to 
the high school to help his brightest 
students on their projects. In his 
“spare” time he wrote and mimeo- 
graphed a textbook for other science 
teachers with ill-equipped labs, out- 
lining a course of experiments that 
can be performed with only $5 
worth of homemade equipment. 
He relished every minute of it. 


But now he was married and a 
father, and raises were few and far 
between. Thus, when he was offered 
double his teacher’s pay to direct the 
laboratories of a new nylon plant, 
he reluctantly gave up the work he 
loved to assure a decent living for 
his growing family. 

In Tennessee, and later in Illinois, 
Shapiro prospered in industry. But 
he just couldn’t get the teaching bug 
out of his system. In the fall of 1955 
he walked into the office of Superin- 
tendent Joseph Mason at Niles High 
with a strange proposal. He offered 
to set up a special, after-hours pro- 
gram for outstanding science stu- 
dents. He’d teach these youngsters 
52 weeks a year without salary. 

Dr. Mason had been able to do 
far less than he wished for the ex- 
ceptionally gifted. Here was an op- 
portunity out of the blue. After 
checking with his staff and school 
board, he told Shapiro, “Let’s get 
going. 

To screen seminar candidates, a 
special test was announced. Of the 
70 who sweated through this exam, 
21 emerged as potential seminar 
members. Letters then went out in- 
viting these youngsters and _ their 
parents to a conference at which it 
was explained that the seminar 
would mean loads of extra work, 
and that those who failed to main- 
tain their regular classroom grades 
would have to drop out of the eve- 
ning program. In the end, there re- 
mained a hard core of 14 students 
whose parents were willing to back 
them up through a tough three-year 
adventure. 

At the first seminar session Sha- 
piro found himself floundering 
under a barrage of rapier-sharp ques- 
tions on subjects ranging from crys- 
tallography to electrophoresis. “By 
the time I got out of there that 
night,” he recalls, “I knew I’d need 
a lot of help—and fast!” 

He found his first volunteer in Dr. 
Evelyn Tyner, a biochemist turned 
housewife, who had already helped 
him set up the program, Then, when 
his students stumped her with a bo- 
tanical brain-twister, she recruited 
Mrs. Marjorie Edgren, who held a 
master’s degree in botany. Soon 
their husbands—Dr, David Tyner, 
an organic chemist, and Dr. Richard 
Edgren, a research biologist—joined 
the brigade. 

As the 


staff mushroomed, the 
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present pattern of the seminars 
emerged. In free-for-all discussion 
the research men and the youngsters 
hammered out a series of topics for 
future meetings, covering such fields 
as meteorology, oceanography, hor- 
mones, atomic particles, electro- 
chemistry, thermodynamics. Then 
the scientists most familiar with each 
field joined with the three or four 
youngsters most interested in that 
subject, and, as a team, they worked 
up a lecture and demonstration pro- 
gram for the rest of the group. 

Meanwhile, the other students 
would read up on the topic. Thus, 
when the weekly seminar session 
ended, the entire group had ac- 
quired an over-all acquaintance with 
one broad area of science. 

A second phase of Shapiro’s plan 
got under way when each student 
chose an area of science that particu- 
larly interested him and set to work 
on a research project. Fifteen-year- 
old Ed Pollock, for example, was 
jascinated when he learned that cer- 
tain chemicals could halt the wild 
growth of some types of cancer cells. 
He set out to experiment on a tiny 
laboratory animal, a flatworm called 
planaria, which normally develops a 
new head or tail when cut in half. 

Ed’s father objected when invited 
to join a Saturday expedition to the 
culvert in Schiller Park to secure a 
planaria supply. “Can’t we just buy 
these critters instead of messing 
through slimy drains?” He asked 
Shapiro. 

“Sure you can,” Shapiro laughed. 
“They'll cost you about five cents 
apiece, and Ed will need about 
a thousand.” Mr. Pollock set out 
with his son for the culvert. 

In his basement, young Pollock 
used jars to house his worms. Then, 
over many months, he sectioned the 
planaria, noting the extent to which 
certain drugs inhibit-:: regeneration 
and the manner in which abnormal 
regrowth developed. Realizing that 
inaccurate cutting was distorting his 
data, and that a microtome would 
cost several hundred dollars, Ed 
temporarily abandoned biology for 
engineering. Out of discarded razor 
blades and hand-cut gears, he built 
his own slicing instrument. Before 
the year ended, he had completed 
his project and could proudly point 
to a report published in The Ana- 
tomical Record which listed him as 
senior author and Dr. Edgren as 
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“collaborating scientist.” 

Alan Berberick’s adventure into 
research concerned the designing 
of ships’ hulls. With biometrician 
David Calhoun helping him through 
the complicated mathematics, Alan 
began to pore over technical man- 
uals on hydromechanics, soon was 
corresponding with marine engineer- 
ing professors at half a dozen labo- 
ratories. Last year he was invited 
to Ann Arbor to use the University 
of Michigan’s tanks to test the ac- 
curacy scale model he had designed 
and built himself. Upon graduation 
this June he was offered scholar- 
ships at several leading colleges. 

At first, many Skokie students 
shied away from the new program 
as something ‘for eggheads only.” 
But last fall the 170 seminar appli- 
cants outnumbered the candidates 
for the football team better than two 
to one. 

Among the 24 who survived last 
November’s exam was a bright-eyed 
sophomore named Stanley Berg. His 
father, Arthur Berg, himself a physi- 
cist, was greatly impressed by the 
program, and said to Shapiro, 
“Bright youngsters all over the coun- 
try ought to be getting opportunities 
like this.” 

“I agree,” said Shapiro. “If only 
someone could afford the time and 
travel to do the missionary work.” 

“Let me talk to my father,” Berg 
replied. 


AT GRANDFATHER Berg’s 
home, two days later, Shapiro found 
himself caught up in a whirlwind. 
Impetuously, Joseph Berg, a truck- 
parts manufacturer, had already put 
his lawyers to work on a charter for 
a nonprofit foundation. Office space 
had been secured in downtown Chi- 
cago. A working budget of $75,000 a 
year—more, if needed—would be pro- 
vided if Shapiro would step in as 
director. 

With a brief case full of Skokie 
seminar records, and the Bergs in 
tow, Shapiro flew to Washington 
for a meeting with officials of the 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. He emerged with the officials’ 
commendation for the seminar plan. 

The new Joe Berg Foundation 
offered no subsidies, scholarships or 
teaching grants. But, to any school 
or community that requested it, the 
foundation proffered aid in setting 


up a seminar unit. Shapiro would 
help in getting school-board ap- 
proval, in lining up volunteer scien- 
tists, in testing and selecting talented 
youngsters, and in getting industry 
to open its laboratories to them. 

First from the Chicago area, then 
from everywhere, requests flowed 
in. Since last December, Shapiro has 
been traveling almost constantly in 
a tour that has already taken him 
into 37 states, 


In small towns and rural areas, 
school officials often doubted their 
ability to secure a seminar staff until 
Shapiro showed them how to get 
engineers from the local telephone 
company, power plant or water 
works, a pathologist, radiologist or 
other medical scientist from the local 
hospital, agricultural experts from 
the Farm Bureau or the County 


‘Agent’s office, 4 


To lick the staffing problem an 
assure a large enough student group, 
Holland, Mich., has grouped the 
talented students from both the 
public and Holland Christian high- 
schools into a single community 
seminar requiring one volunteer 
staff rather than two. In Annapolis, 
Md., one seminar serves the out- 
standing students of all four public 
and private high schools. 

Tax-conscious school-board mem- 
bers’ brows have relaxed when Sha- 
piro has shown them that heat, light, 
supplies, janitorial services and in- 
surance expenses for Skokie have to- 
taled less than $200 a year, or barely 
$6 for each gifted student. In about 
21% years of operation, the school 
board has paid out exactly $52 in 
dollar-a-year stipends (the Skokie 
school system requires that anyone 
who teaches in its schools must be 
an official member of the staff) — 
in return for which more than 
$200,000 worth of the volunteer sci- 
entists’ time and talent has been re- 
ceived. 

Scores of high schvols are waiting 
their turn for a visit from Shapiro. 
And evidence is growing that the 
seminar plan need not be limited to 
physical science. For at Skokie the 
math fans have obtained a seminar 
of their own, and a unit in the social 
sciences is scheduled to start this 
fall. Thus, a movement touched off 
by one devoted teacher may soon 
open up hitherto untapped oppor- 
tunities for thousands of our most 
gifted youngsters, 
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Test Results Facilitate Learning 


in the Secondary School 


During the past twenty years, standardized tests have become 
a commonly used data-gathering tool in Tennessee schools. 
However, optimum use of the test results have not been 
achieved. It may be well at this time to reconsider the values 
test results may have for facilitating learning. Some ideas and 
suggestions for the selection, administration, and use of stand- 


ardized tests and inventories are presented below. 


By TRAVIS L. HAWK 
and L. M. DE RIDDER 


The University of Tennessee 


Selecting Tests 

There are definite principles that 
must be kept in sharp focus in de- 
ciding which tests are to be used. 
Before considering the tests them- 
selves, it is highly important that 
the goals or objectives of teaching 
of the classroom (or school) be 
listed in behavioral terms. Then it 
would be well to have clearly in 
mind the purposes to which the 
test results will be put. Thirdly, all 
who are involved in the testing pro- 
gram—teachers, guidance workers, 
pupils, and parents—should not only 
be aware of the purposes of the tests, 
but also understand how they each 
might benefit from them. 

The next step is the actual selec- 
tion of the tests to be used. In gen- 
eral the older tests upon which 
much research has been done are 
better buys. But no test is worth 
while unless the purchaser has full 
data on the test’s validity, reliability, 
norms, ease of administration and 
scoring, cost, etc. It would be well 
to consult Buros’ Mental Measure- 
ment Yearbook and a consultant 
who knows tests. As a further check 
on the adequacy of the tests it would 
be advisable to purchase copies of 
the tests selected in this manner to 
determine whether they accomplish 
the purposes intended. 

Scores obtained on standardized 
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tests are meaningful only when they 
are compared with the established 
norms, the scores obtained during 
the standardization process. For 
scores to be comparable to estab- 
lished norms, they must be obtained 
under the same kind of testing con- 
ditions that existed in the original 
testing situation. Test scores are 
valuable only when these conditions, 
described in the manual that ac- 
companies the tests, have been fol- 
lowed rigorously. 


Administering Tests 


Many tests include a time limit. 
Where time limits are involved, they 
must receive close attention. It is a 
good practice to note the starting 
time on a sheet of paper, and add 
the number of minutes allowed to 
obtain the closing. time. A written 
record of the time is essential. A 
mental note is insufficient; distrac- 
tions may cause forgetting and make 
the test results mere guesswork. 

In many instances, the instruc- 
tions which an examiner is to give 
are written in italics in the test 
manual. When the words to be used 
are specified, the examiner must ad- 
here to the directions exactly, read- 


ing them verbatim without any 
supplementation. 
The examination climate is im- 


portant. In most instances, the test- 
ing situation should be similar to 
the regular classroom situation. Very 
likely, the classroom teacher is in 


the best position to administer tests. 
The use of an auditorium or cafe- 
teria for the testing of large groups 
is not a desirable practice. 

The degree of importance at- 
tached by the teacher and students 
to the test is very significant. If too 
much importance is attached to the 
test, the students may become over- 
anxious and not produce their best 
work. On the other hand, if students 
are told not to worry about the test, 
that it is not important, their 
anxiety level may be reduced to such 
an extent that motivation is absent. 
Possibly, there is an optimum level 
of anxiety for the best test per- 
formance, and the teacher should 
strive to create this level. When pos- 
sible the students should be _ in- 
formed how the test results will be 
used and of their importance to the 
student himself. 

In every instance, before admin- 
istering a test, the teacher should 
read through the manual and ad- 
minister the test to himself. Then, 
he should pay particular attention 
to the scoring directions to be sure 
he understands them. 


Use of Tests 

The only useful purpose standard- 
ized tests serve is that of aiding in 
the improvement of the learning 
situation for students. So, testing 
becomes one way of learning about 
students and their educational needs. 
In this process it is the teacher who 
is in the best position, through his 
contacts with pupils individually 
and in groups, to utilize test results 
to provide bases for good learning 
situations, 

Many kinds of standardized instru- 
ments are available and appropriate 
for use in the secondary school. 
Those in common use include tests 
of academic aptitude (commonly re- 
ferred to as mental ability tests) , 
subject matter achievement, interest 
inventories, specific aptitude, and 
various kinds of problems check 
lists. A sixth category, personality 
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inventories, are sometimes used. 
These personality inventories, how- 
ever, are difficult to interpret and 
there is a real danger that a teacher 
may misinterpret them. They are 
of value only when a school psychol- 
ogist is available for interpretation 
and treatment. Thus, the present 
article is limited to a discussion of 
the uses of the first five types of tests. 


Academic Aptitude 


Academic aptitude or mental 
ability tests are helpful in several 
ways. If possible, secondary school 
students should have an academic 
aptitude test during the first year, 
preferably one that provides separate 
verbal and nonverbal scores. Then 
the test scores may aid in guiding the 
students into high school programs 
commensurate with their level of 
ability or potential for development. 
This, in no way, implies that stu- 
dents should not have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the choosing 
of their programs, but there are 
many instances where students may 
not know what they would like to 
do. In these instances, the test re- 
sults may help advisors to guide 
students into appropriate courses. 
College preparatory versus terminal 
courses is a case in point. 


Achievement 


The uses of subject matter 
achievement tests are closely related 
to those of academic aptitude tests 
and these two kinds of tests are 
frequently used in connection with 
one another. General academic ap- 
titude tests help in assessing the 
potential ability of each student 
while achievement tests indicate the 
degree to which the student is realiz- 
ing his potential. These two tests, 
used in conjunction with one an- 
other, aid in identifying ‘“under- 
achievers,” those students operating 
at a level below their potential. 

Academic ability tests and achieve- 
ment tests are of optimum value in 
improving instruction when given 
early in the school year. Knowing 
what can be expected of the pupil 
or how much he has already accomp- 
lished can help guide the teacher in 
adapting the school’s present curric- 
ulum to the learning level of groups 
or individuals, 

Achievement tests also provide a 
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basis upon which teachers may 
examine their own teaching methods 
and make attempts for improvement. 
Excellent tests are available for each 
area of the secondary school curric- 
ulum. An item analysis of wrong 
answers may reveal the special areas 
within a subject which are being 
neglected or taught improperly. 
Thus, the student’s weaknesses as 
well as the weaknesses in teach- 
ing methods may be indicated by 
achievement tests. : 

School administrators may want to 
use achievement tests to explore how 
the school system as a whole is func- 
tioning in achieving its primary 
purpose, providing for learning. The 
need for course revisions, new course 
offerings, and new materials may be 
indicated by the results of achieve- 
ment tests. However, achievement 


test results should never be used by ‘ 


the school administration to judge 
the effectiveness of teachers. Such 
a practice is conducive to the de- 
velopment of dishonesty, and a 
testing program under those circum- 
stances becomes worthless. Many fac- 
tors contribute to making test results 
what they are; the importance of 
each of these factors would have to 
ve assessed before any evaluation of 
teacher effectiveness is made. 

Academic aptitude (mental abil- 
ity) or achievement test results, 
either singly or together, are used 
by many schools as a basis for group- 
ing together students of similar abil- 
ity and/or achievement. Appropriate 
educational placement for students, 
based preferably on both their ap- 
titude and achievement levels, can 
provide more suitable learning ex- 
periences than would be available 
otherwise. 

At the secondary school level, 
achievement test results may con- 
stitute an important part of the “re- 
port to parents” and to students 
themselves. Such scores comparing 
the individual student’s performance 
to national norms are much more 
informative than are the conven- 
tional kinds of grades. There are real 
possibilities of using school-wide 
scores (medians) as a way of in- 
terpreting the schools to the com- 
munity. Community support of the 
school may be obtained by helping 
the parents to understand some of 
the reasons which have contributed 
to producing the test results. Money 
for a science laboratory, for instance, 


might be obtained if the parents 
knew why their students were below 
the norm in science. 


Interests 


Interest inventories present the 
student with an opportunity to ex- 
press his preferences for many dif- 
ferent fields. Through the scoring 
procedure his choices are grouped 
into broad interest areas which, in 
turn, provide some idea of his chief 
interests. Interest inventories are 
frequently used with academic apti- 
tude and achievement test results to 
provide each student with objective 
information about himself. This is 
generally viewed as the guidance ap- 
proach—helping the student to make 
realistic educational and vocational 
plans. With objective information, 
his plans can be based upon com- 
parisons with others of similar age 
or grade, his own specific strengths 
and weaknesses and his chances for 
success in his area of greater interest. 


Closely related to interest inven- 
tories are tests of aptitude. These 
tests, indicating a person’s potential 
for learning in such areas as clerical, 
musical, art, mechanical, verbal 
reasoning, numerical ability, spatial 
relations, and many others, may be 
of considerable value in making 
vocational decisions. Working in an 
area in which one has little aptitude 
may be a very frustrating experience. 
This happens frequently because of 
a lack of knowledge of one’s self 
or because of parental expectations. 
The extent of one’s aptitude for 
learning in a specific area may serve 
the same kinds of purposes as do 
interest tests, and are more valuable 
when used in connection with them. 


Problems 


The final category of standardized 
tools appropriate to use in the sec- 
ondary school is that of problem 
check lists. The Mooney Problem 
Check List, one of the best known, 
contains many problems that may 
be a source of worry to youngsters 
of secondary school age. The stu- 
dents select from the list those prob- 
lems that are of special concern to 
them; in addition they may indicate 
whether they wish to talk to some- 
one about the problems checked. In 
using such lists, teachers gain insight 

[Continued on page 28] 
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The Shrines of American Literature 


By EARL E. HENDERSON 
Assistant Director 
NEA Travel Service 


ANY OF US choose travel as 

the way of getting the most 
from our vacations. If the travel 
experience also promotes our pro- 
fessional growth, it adds up to an 
ideal vacation with bonus value. 
And bonus value it was when I 
joined 28 other teachers to venture 
over the roads of historic New 
England and Canada, That was my 
experience this past summer, 

Just as the devotees of religions 
have their sacred shrines, so are 
there places of particular significance 
to serious students of the various 
subject matters. New England, for 
the student of American Literature, 
is such an area. No other part of the 
United States is so richly associated 
with the lives and times of American 
authors. 

Surely no teacher could stand un- 
moved in the spot where Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow wrote “The 
Children’s Hour,” or view the “Old 
Man of the Mountains” without 
realizing anew the moral values im- 
pressed on generations of Americans 
through studying Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘““The Great Stone Face.” 

Henry W. Longfellow’s life and 
writings were vividly near during 
much of the trip. We saw his 
ancestral home in Portland, Maine, 
and Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
Maine, where Longfellow was profes- 
sor of modern languages. From 
Bowdoin he went to Harvard Uni- 
versity as professor of modern lan- 
guages, and we toured Harvard 
University. At Grand Pre, Nova 
Scotia, Evangeline Memorial Park 
was a high point for all of us. Mr. 
Longfellow is very much revered 
there for his tender story about the 
Acadians, 

Most thrilling is the memory of 
an hour spent in Craigie House, 
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Cambridge, Massachusetts. Surpris- 
ingly, this home, which Longfellow 
owned and in which he wrote many 
of his best works, including ‘“The 
Children’s Hour,” remains almost 
exactly as it was at the poet’s death. 
As we stood in the room where the 
poet wrote, we imagined “grave 
Alice, laughing Allegra, and Edith 
with golden hair’ descending the 
stairs and rushing through the three 
doors to overwhelm their father. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Longfe!- 
low’s contemporary, passed his years 
and accomplished his work in the 
same geographic territory. Haw- 
thorne was born in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and reminders of him abound 


there. We toured the “House of 
Seven Gables” and _ visited the 
Custom House. At the Custom 


House is Hawthorne’s desk, where 
he worked as surveyor of the Port 
of Salem for three years. Seeing this 
desk in the exact setting in which 
it was used by the famous author 
brought his presence near. 

As mentioned previously, at 
Brunswick, Maine, we saw Bowdoin 
College, from which Hawthorne was 
graduated. An inspiration for his 
writings was the “Old Manse” at 
Concord, Massachusetts, a house 
overlooking the battleground so im- 
portant in the early days of the 
Revolutionary War. Hawthorne, 
lived in the “Old Manse” for a 
time, and told about his life there in 
the book entitled Mosses From an 
Old Manse. 

We also saw the “Old Man of 
the Mountains” at Franconia Notch, 
New Hampshire, stories about which 
inspired Hawthorne to write “The 
Great Stone Face.” 

Two other homes in Concord are 
steeped in memories dear to the 
student of American Literature. 
The Wayside, the only home 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ever owned, 
was also the girlhood home of Louisa 
May Alcott and the home of 


“Margaret Sidney” (Mrs. Daniel 
Lothrop), author of the Five Little 
Peppers series. 

What a joy to be reminded of 


Louisa May Alcott! Surely, her 
books, Little Women and Little 
Men, are among the best loved 


children’s stories ever written in the 
English language. The house where 
she wrote these and others of her 
works is Orchard House, at Concord. 
We stopped at Orchard House, and 
I doubt not that each of us paid 
either silent or audible tribute to 
this remarkable woman. For the 
hundreth time, the thought struck 
us that New England is rich indeed 
in literary treasures. 

Two other renowned American 
authors lived for us again in Con- 
cord: Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
Henry David Thoreau. Emerson’s 
study is recreated at the Antiquarian 
House. No reverent student of his 
writings could stand unawed in this 
room. 

We sensed the spirit of Henry 
David Thoreau by visiting Walden 
Pond and walking to the site of the 
hut where he lived and wrote the 
classic Walden. 

Only by traveling at one’s own 
pace and by being blessed with 
sufficient funds ,to do so could the 
student see his fill of the area 
through which we traveled, but our 
carefully planned tour was money 
wisely invested, We got the perspec- 


tive that will enable us to select 
places where we wish to spend 
future vacations. And the review 


of our literary heritage that such 
a tour will inspire many of us to 
make should improve our teaching 
ability. 

A letter to the NEA Travel Divi- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., will bring you 
their 1959 tour literature; and you 
will be on your way to a pleasant, 
profitable travel experience such as 
my New England tour. 
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Dr. John W. Richardson, who has been a member 
of the Tennessee Education Association staff 
since 1950 resigned, effective January 1, to 

join the staff of Memphis State University. The 
Administrative Council in accepting his resig- 
nation requested that appropriate recognition 

be given for his valuable service to the 
Association, and that a statement to that effect 

be published in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


Letter to John Richardson 





From The Administrative Council 


Dear John: 


The Administrative Council, at a meeting on No- 
vember 17, accepted with deep regret your resigna- 
tion to become a member of the faculty of Memphis 
State University. The Council unanimously voted 
that the Executive Secretary should prepare a resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation for your services. We 
have decided rather to write you a letter expressing 
our sentiments concerning your work with the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, 

Since you came to the Association office in 1950, 
you have rendered fine service in every respect. Your 
devotion to duty, your interest in the work, and your 
genial disposition have been a fine influence on the 
staff of the TEA. We feel that without exception the 
members of the staff have respected you and your 
sound judgment. We have looked to you for help in 
every detail, and you have never failed us. 

Your work in research has been excellent. Your 
long experience with the school system of Tennessee 
made it possible for you to understand the financial 
setup of the school system which, as you know, is 
quite complicated. Your understanding of all types 
of financial reports has been a great help in our ef- 
forts to interpret facts and figures, This work has 
been most helpful in the formulation and interpreta- 
tion of our legislative programs. 

The Council appreciates your work with the local 
associations, Your sound judgment has been a great 
influence with local school people. You have been 
able to get along well with the people, and we feel 
that they have enjoyed working with you, It is very 
necessary that all members of the staff get along well 
with local school people, and you have done excep- 
tionally well in this regard. 

We wish to commend you for your work with lay 
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groups over the state. You have been able to visit 
all types of civic clubs, service clubs, and farm groups, 
and to talk their language, informing them about the 
school program. It is very necessary that this type of 
work be done, and you have done it well. Your ability 
to interpret school problems and to talk to groups 
about them as they apply at the local level has been 
of great service to the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and to the public generally. 

We should like to mention especially one group, 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which you have served well. Among Parent-Teacher 
Association groups over the state, and in your contri- 
bution to the work of the Board of Managers of the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers you have 
commanded respect and confidence which made for 
better working relations between the TEA and the 
P-TA groups. 

As you leave the office of the Tennessee Education 
Association, we wish to express our appreciation and 
our thanks for all you have meant to this organiza- 
tion. We feel that you can leave this office with a 
sense of pride and satisfaction in your accomplish- 
ments. We are sure that all past members of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, and all past presidents, join 
with the present Administrative Council and staff 
in the feeling that we are not only losing a valuable 
member of the staff, but that we shall miss the pres- 
ence of a real friend as well. 

We wish you the greatest success in your every 
future undertaking. We shall expect to call on you 
for any services you may render the Association in 
the future, and we are confident that you will answer 
our every call insofar as your time may permit. 
Sincerely yours, 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
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THE GOLDEN AGE IN EDUCATION 


[Continued from page 13| 


ities with an accompanying strain 
of school finances, a shortage of 
teachers in the face of an unprece- 
dented explosion of child popula- 
tion. 

I can say this slowly. I think the 
schools in large measure lost their 
way during the war years and have 
not as yet firmly fixed their course 
in the years ahead. But now, I think 
we are at the beginning of a great 
period in American education—per- 
haps we are already in it. This is a 
great time to be a teacher, Someday 
we may look back and say, “In 1958, 
the American school provision, trou- 
bled as it was by many difficulties 
and many uncertainties, was on its 
way to new and exciting times.” 

Perhaps so. The public provision 
is an instrument in the service of 
society. It does not belong to the 
teachers, nor are the teachers the 
ones who will fix the course. Were 
we more perceptive, we might recog- 
nize more certainly what the rapidly 
changing, dynamic American culture 
is requiring of us. Or we might see 
more clearly where the enterprise of 
public education is headed if we 
did not become too much occupied 
with lesser matters within the pro- 
fession and the schools however im- 
portant those matters may be in 
themselves. 


ONLY GREAT objectives can 
give direction and meaning to ef- 
forts. Without the clear realization 
of large ends to be sought through 
schools, teachers find their work less 
rewarding, less meaningful, _ less 
worthy, and less crucial to their full 
life. Teachers are concerned with 
salaries, working conditions, fringe 
benefits but do not find the savor of 
high purpose in them. There is cur- 
rently much excitement and heat 
and not too much light as various 
informed and uninformed people 
argue about the curriculum. 

We shall need always to discuss 
widely what the schools should do. 
But perhaps we need now to make 
clear that in the last analysis the 
curriculum is the teacher. In The 
Prophet, Kahlil Gibran says: “The 
teacher gives not of his wis- 
dom, but rather of his faith and lov- 
ingness. If he is indeed wise, he. . . 
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leads you to the threshold of your 
own mind.” Some who today seem 
confident that subjects such as 
science and mathematics in them- 
selves are the road to wisdom might 
consider the crucial role of the 
teacher as Kahlil Gibran has done. 

I have dwelt upon the history of 
our school provision because there 
are some people, too, who seem to 
believe that in the past somewhere 
there was a kind of golden age in 
American education when teachers 
really taught and pupils really 
learned. The haze of imperfect 
memory conceals the poverty of cur- 
riculum and the widespread condi- 
tion of inadequacy of teachers dur- 
ing those decades of development. 

If there is a golden age in educa- 
tion it must be now. Never has 
there been such a large provision 
of professionally prepared teachers. 
Never have we known so well how 
to teach, so much about how chil- 
dren learn and how they grow, and 
never have we had such great re- 
sources to draw upon in our teach- 
ing. Never before have we so 
generally accepted the idea that the 
youngest and most needful of our 
children should have a broadly edu- 
cated, mature teacher in those im- 
portant early years. 

If this golden age is not really at 
hand, perhaps it is because teachers, 
you and I, have failed in giving the 
full measure a socially-dedicated ef- 
fort requires. And so in this dis- 
cussion we come full circle. The 
cherished outcomes of education as 
an instrument of our society can 
come only to the extent that teach- 
ers give to the enterprise that which 
can never be bought by salary, im- 
proved working conditions, or mod- 
ifications in the curriculum, but 
which can only be given. It is the 
giving by the teacher freely and 
responsibly of his life and body to 
the good works of an educator. The 
school keeper, the caretaker of chil- 
dren, the weak, the careless, the in- 
competent, the ignorant, the quack 


in an ancient and honorable pro- 
fession will not do. Exciting times 
are at hand for the teacher who 


would be an artist, for the teacher 
who is bold to live under challenge 
of great purposes. 





KEYED 
TO 

THE 
FUTURE 


:” THE heart of the nation’s capitol 
. blocks from the White 


five 


House . . . a swift cab trip from Capitol 
Hill a telephone call away from 
men and agencies steering America’s 
Space Age course stands our pro- 


fession’s new national home, the NEA 
Headquarters Building, built by teach 
ers from every part of the country. 

Here from February 8 to 10, 1959, 
great and influential men from all walks 
of life will salute in formal dedication 
ceremonies the completion of this center, 
five years in the building. 

This national dedication of a building 
will dramatize the central importance of 
education in an era when to be unedu- 
to risk a nation’s chances for 
survival. ‘The men and women who will 
take part in the “D-Days” recognize that 
there is no room in today’s America for 
locked doors or locked minds. As the 
doors of the new education center are 
officially swung open in February, so 
teaching itself is a kind of “swinging 
open” of doors to the human mind. 

Within the walls of this gleaming 8- 
story structure of blue-green glass and 
white marble on Washington’s “Avenue 
of Presidents” this year, hundreds of 
periodicals and other publications will 
be planned, written, edited. 

Major research studies throwing new 
light on educational problems will be 
completed. Thousands of letters will go 
out to members and others seeking in- 
formation on every facet of education. 
News releases on activities of every 
NEA unit will be swiftly channeled to 
the nation’s press, national magazines, 


cated is 


and broadcasting outlets. 

Through its glass doors this year will 
come thousands of educators, students, 
and other visitors. They will be on hand 
to seek information, to transact business, 
and to see for themselves how “a pro- 
serve.” Still more 


fession builds to 
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Tennessee teachers helped to build the 
NEA Headquarters Building, contribut- 
ing $243,855 in a five-year campaign 
which began in 1952. Of this total, 
1604 new NEA life members from Ten- 
nessee gave $240,600. (Right) NEA 
President Ruth A. Stout talks with a 
typical future teacher, Fred Cogswell 
of Washington, D. C. 





visitors will attend the many confer- 
ences, committee and public sessions to 
be held in the new auditorium and 
other meeting rooms. 

As NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr will say in his formal message 
to visitors during the D-days, the new 
headquarters Building, built with the 
generous help of hundreds of thousands 
of members and friends, “enables the 
\ssociation to continue into its second 
century of service with literal as well as 
figurative emphasis upon the theme “A 
Profession Builds to Serve.” 














Prepared to welcome and to serve the thousands of educators, students, and other visitors who will visit the NEA 
Education Center this year are Executive Secretary William G. Carr and his cabinet: Frank W. Hubbard, assistant 
executive secretary for information services; Richard E. Carpenter, business management; James L. McCaskill, state 
and federal relations; Hilda Maehling, professional development and welfare; Dr. Carr; Lyle W. Ashby, deputy ex- 
ecutive secretary; Karl H. Berns, field operations; and Glenn E. Snow, lay relations. 





The First Book of Football, 


A Small Farm For Andy, 





The Teachers Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Betsy’s Winterhouse, by CarolIn Haywood. 


Morrow, 
When 
the summer- 


Illustrated by the author. 

1958. $2.95. Grades 2-5. 
November comes, and 
house is boarded up, Betsy decides 
that a winterhouse would be a fine 
place to play. Her father 
part of the basement, 

Betsy and her friends have fun after 


remodels 
and _ here 


school. 


by Don 
Schiffer. Pictures by Laszlo Roth. 
Watts, 1958. $1.95. Grades 3-8. This 
is a book for beginners in football— 
either players or watchers. It an- 
swers many questions that will help 
a person understand the basic points 
of the game. 


Look For a Bird’s Nest, by Robert Scharff. 


Illustrated by Valerie Swenson. Put- 
nam, 1958. $2.75. Grades 3-7. Here 
is a useful identification book that 


gives a great deal of interesting 
information on North American 


birds—their habits, their nests, and 
how they go about building them. 
Descriptive sections on more than 
60 birds give individual building 
characteristics and indicate areas 
where the different 
located. 


birds can be 


Nature Detective, by Millicent Selsam. II- 


lustrated by Theresa Sherman. 
Young Scott, 1958. $2.75. Grades 
2-5. The author shows how to look 
for clues of birds, insects, and animal 
movements at the seashore, park, in 
the woods, and the backyard. This 
book should help a child sharpen 
his powers of observation, and get 
more pleasure from all he sees out- 
doors. 


The Peppernuts, by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Illustrated by the au- 
thors. MacMillan, 1958. Grades 2-5. 


The Peppernut family fall in love 
with the primitive hunting lodge 
they rented in New England, and 
are happy when they are able to 
buy it. Here is a warm-hearted 
family story, with emphasis on im- 
portant values. 


by Miriam E. 


Mason. Pictures by Vee Guthrie. 


The 


The Story of Holly and Ivy, 


Dolly 


From 


Geronimo; Wolf of the Warpath, 


MacMillan, 1958. $2.75. Grades 2-5. 
Things happened when Andy was 
around. Possibly it had something 
to do with all the guns he wore. 
Farm life changed Andy and it was 
a happy surprise for his family when 
he came home without his guns. An 
engaging story for beginning readers. 


Space Ship Returns The Apple 
Tree, by Louis Slobodkin. Illustrated 
by the author. MacMillan, 1958. 
Grades 3-7. When Eddie arrived at 
his grandmother’s for his summer 
vacation, his little Marty, 
from the planet Martinea, turns up 
in the handsomest, sleekest 
space ship imaginable. Their excit- 
ing adventures make an interesting 
story for the young reader. 


friend 


new 


by Rumer 
Godden. [Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Viking, 1958. $2.50. Grades 
3-6. Here is a charming story that 
tells of the bringing together of two 
lonely people—Ivy, — six 
orphan, and Mrs. Jones, as well as 
the doll Holly who wants to belong 
to someone, Although it is a Christ- 
mas theme, it will be enjoyed any- 
time. 


year-old 


For Older Readers 


Madison, by Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. Messner, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
6-10. Dolly Madison was noted for 
her beauty and charm, The author 
has given an excellent portrait of 
this woman who played a significant 
part in the development of America. 


Submarine to Satellites: Science in 
Our Armed Forces, by Margaret O. 
Hyde. Illustrated with photographs. 
Whittlesey, 1958. $3.50. Grades 7-12. 
The many advances in science that 
affect our everyday lives are high- 
lighted in this survey prepared by 
a well known science educator. Many 
opportunities for training in the 
various branches of the armed forces 
are discussed. 


by 
Ralph Moody. Illustrated by Nicho- 


las Eggenhofer. Random House, 


Great 


Head High, Ellen Brody, 


Lee of Virginia, by 


1958. $1.95. Grades 5-9. All the 
blood and thunder of the infamous 


deeds of the notorious Apache out- 


law, Geronimo, are here. But the 
author gives useful information 
about Indians and Indian history, 


such as the childhood of Apache 
boys, the effect on Apache life of the 
coming of the white man, and the 
development of one into 
Geronimo, Public Enemy Number | 


boy 
of his era. 


Garcias, by Gladys Malvern. Illus- 
trated by Alan Mayler. Longmans, 
1958. $3.00. Grades 7-10. The father 
was a world-renowned tenor, the 
son an equally great voice teacher, 
the elder daughter a_ spectacular 
soprano and the younger a promising 
concert pianist. The younger daugh- 
tells of the dramatic 
and turbulent existence of this 
fabulous musical family of the nine- 


ter, Pauline, 


teenth century, 


by Elizabeth 
Friermood. Doubleday, 
Grades 7-10. Ellen was 
her talent for 


Hamilton 
1958. $2.95. 
determined to use 
dress design to help her family move 
from the slum area of Brockton; but 
when John Morgan, a protege of 
Jane Addams reopens the settlement 
house she finds herself caught up 
in the work of helping others. The 
author has combined fine characteri- 
zation with a lively plot to make a 
warm, absorbing story. 


Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Illustrated with 
graphs. Scribner, 1958. $4.50. Grades 
7-12. shorter biography de- 
signed young people, by the 
author of the Pulitzer prize-winning 
four-volume life of Robert E. Lee, 
was found among Freeman’s papers 
after death. In Lee 
the man comes alive and his military 


photo- 


This 
for 


his this book, 


genius is given proper emphasis. 


*Twixt Twelve and Twenty: Pat Talks 


Young Man In A Hurry; 


to Teenagers, by Pat Boone. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1958. $2.95. 7-12. 
In his first book the author discusses 
the challenges you meet as a teen- 
and 


Grades 


ager—relations with 
friends, dating, going steady, getting 
an education, developing spiritually. 
[his book by Pat Boone will be 
enjoyed by teen-agers. 


parents 


The Story of 
Cyrus Field, by Jean Latham. Pic- 
tures by Victor Mays. Harper, 1958. 
$2.95. Grades 7-12. A _ well-written 
biography of Cyrus Field and a vivid 
account of his tireless effort to make 
of an Atlantic cable a 


his dream 


reality. 
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PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
[Continued from page 6| 


meeting and hear the author of a 
familiar book discuss a professional 
problem? The book is twice as 
meaningful if there is an opportu- 
nity to express personally our ap- 
preciation to the author-lecturer. 

But did you ever find yourself in 
a group of school people who kept 
talking about an article in some 
current professional journal which 
you hadn’t read, or worse, hadn’t 
even seen? Have you ever purposely 
avoided becoming involved in a 
professional discussion because you 
felt so inadequate? Well, I have. 
In fact, after a few such embarrass- 
ing experiences I resolved to do 
something about the situation. Un- 
comfortable evenings caused by my 
professional ignorance were no fun, 
I can tell you. 

Oh, of course, I had been a mem- 
ber of TEA and NEA for years and 
also of our local and_ regional 
education associations, Usually the 
magazines came at a busy time; and, 


after a hasty glance, they were laid 
aside for later reading. In _ the 
exhibit rooms at the regional TEA 
meetings many materials were dis- 
played, and these always looked 
interesting. However, a cursory 
glance at professional journals and 
materials was not the answer to my 
problem. I had to do more. I 
decided that I must do two things 
to improve the situation or face 
being labeled a “has been” or a 
“never was.” 


Tue FIRST ASSIGNMENT, and 
perhaps the more important, was 
to include professional reading in 
my time budget. I was not flattered 
by the inventory of my professional 
growth since college days. The evi- 
dence forced the admission that very 
little constructive planning had been 
done to keep myself from becoming 
a “fuddy-duddy.” (Horrors! This 
is what happened to other teachers, 
not to me!) Every teacher is busy; 
so I could no longer give lack of 
time as an excuse. I therefore 


scheduled a small amount of time 
each day for professional reading. 
It became a gratifying experience. 
I discovered a new wealth of in- 
formation about new books and 
teaching materials in the NEA Jour- 
nal and THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

The back pages of these two 
magazines began to cost me real 
money! So the second assignment 
was to do better long-range planning 
of my financial budget for profes- 
sional memberships, pamphlets, bul- 
letins, and books. How much of 
my “professional growth” money 
should be spent for reading mate- 
rials? Since I am an elementary 
teacher, I decided to join one or- 
ganization devoted to the elemen- 
tary-school teacher. As a service of 
this organization, publications began 


‘ to arrive, and my horizon was again 


extended. Soon another member- 
ship was challenging me with new 
ideas in teaching the language arts. 
New books were reviewed, and one 
or two found a home on my profes- 
sional reading shelf. 
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pedepted tu Teunessee.. . 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD by Boak, Slossen, Anderson 
and Bartlett—as new as tomorrow with a 1959 copyright—a book for high 
school world history students designed to promote understanding of the past 
and its significance for the present and the future. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA by Canfield and 
Wilder, 1958 Edition—a book for high school history that makes it possible 
for the student to relive our tremendous progress under constitutional govern- 
ment in the past, and to keep pace with the current thinking which will play such 
a vital role in shaping the future of America. 


THIS IS AMERICA'S STORY by Wilder, Ludlum and Brown, 1958 
Edition, for seventh and eighth grade history—a text which tells the story 
of America vividly, dramatically—visualizes history uniquely, unforgettably—links 
the past to the present—makes the pupil aware of his heritage in the past and 
his share in America’s future. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
3130 Piedmont Rd., N. E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Where was my stopping place? 
Announcements of new educational 
books almost caught me off guard, 
but my budget limited me to three 
new books each schooi year. After 
all, that NEA Travel Bureau had 
also made a sale. Summer travel to 
some of the places I had always 
wanted to go would be a pleasant 
way to continue professional growth. 

There were so many exciting 
travel and study combination tours 
described in the NEA travel folder. 
A three-week bus trip to the North- 
west sounded just perfect for my 
time and money budget. The pic- 
tures of the blue lakes and snow- 
capped mountains were irresistible; 
and, besides, it would be so much 
fun in September to tell my class 
about my trip. 

Have you guessed the source of 
my professional growth money? It 
is a small part of my salary which I 
set aside for this purpose each 
month, Already I have been figur- 
ing how long it will take to save 
enough for a summer trip to Alaska, 
or Hawaii, or Mexico, or Europe. 
I may not live that long, but I can 


People—Events—IJdeas 


Friday has _ beei 


STAMP DAY—Every 


Stamp Day at Stratton School in Madison, 


since the student council decided to pro 
mote the United States Treasury’s school 
savings program. Children are encouraged 
to buy stamps from their allowances 01 


EDUCATION 





mote, and manage the entire program— 


a learn-by-doing exercise in thrift. 


Mrs. FRANCES P. INGRAM, Principal 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS—Demon 


strations and practical work experiences 


dream, can’t I? money earned. Council members plan, pro- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR TODAY’S PUPILS ... 


WAYS OF OUR LAND CI!ARENCE w. SORENSEN 
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OUR BIG WORLD sarrows—ParKER—SORENSEN 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS sarrows—PARKER—SORENSEN 
OLD WORLD LANDS sarrows—ParkER—SORENSEN 

A WORLD VIEW cxnnee W. SORENSEN 
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in mounting pictures, making filmstrips 
and slides, and preparing other instruc- 
tional materials will be included in a one- 
day workshop at Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro, January 29. The 
workshop sponsored by the Audio-visual 
section of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, will be held from 9:00 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
in the new library building. Dr. Bealer 
Smotherman is director. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES for teachers of 
Science and Mathematics, sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, will be held 
at nine Tennessee institutions during the 
summer of 1959: the University of Chatta- 
nooga, East Tennessee State College, Fisk 
University, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Memphis State University, Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College, Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

The institutes are of two kinds, mathe- 
matics, and science and mathematics. Both 
are offered at Vanderbilt, the mathematics 


institute at M.S.U., and = science and 
mathematics at E. T. S. C. the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, etc. For detailed 


offerings, write the school of your choice. 

Courses and activities are specifically 
designed to meet the subject matter needs 
of teachers who have been out of school 
for a number of years, providing oppor- 
tunities for them to learn of recent ad- 
vances in science and mathematics and to 
study subjects in which they are inade- 
quately trained. Credits earned may be 
applicable toward a degree. 

fuition and fees will be paid for suc- 
cessful applicants by the National Science 
Foundation, in addition to stipends of not 
more than $75 a week plus allowance for 
travel and dependents. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
of the Summer Institute at the 
school chosen. Applications should be 
postmarked by February 16, although a 
few may be considered later where facili- 


Director 


ties permit. 


The University of North Carolina re- 
ceived a grant from the National Science 
Foundation to conduc: an Academic Year 
Institute during 1959-60, for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics, Each 
participant will receive a stipend of $3,000 
for the year, plus allowances for depend- 
ents, books, and travel. Applications must 
be postmarked not later than January 15. 
Address Dr. E. C. Markham, Institute of 
Natural Science, P. O. Box 1268, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


A NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ART 
SHOW, “Beginnings Are Important,” will 
be held under the auspices of the National 
Kindergarten Association, to celebrate its 
fiftieth Anniversary. Starting April 20, 
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1959, it will run for three weeks or longer 
in New York and Newark, N. J. Plans are 
being made to show the entries in other 
parts of the country later. 

All kindergarten teachers in the 49 states 
are being asked to participate by sending 
representative examples of their children’s 
free self-expression (paintings or drawings) 
to the show. There is no entry fee. Entries 
must reach the National Kindergarten 
Association offices, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City 18, not later than March 1, 1959. 
Write for an sheet. It is a 
wonderful opportunity to show how crea- 
tive the four and fives can be when pro- 


instruction 


vided with materials and encouragement 
in kindergarten. 


JOINT LEARNINGS—Team learning may 
mean faster learning. In experimental 
classes at Dedham and Wellesley, Mass., 
youngsters who were grouped in pairs and 
three’s completed an entire year’s spelling 
course in seven weeks. Each team is quasi- 
independent of the teacher, working out 
some of its own assignments and learning 
procedures. Bright and dull pupils may 
find themselves on the same team. But 
each youngster, school officials report, stays 





OUR NEW LAND—Grade 4 


THE OLD WORLD—Grade 6 


of the people. 


civic responsibilities. 





Adopted in Jonnessce 


HISTORY 


A challenging history of the discovery and early settlement 
of America. Concludes with the War for Independence. 


OUR NEW NATION-—Grade 5 
A dramatic account of the nation's growth from the close of 
the War for Independence to the present day. 


A world view of the advance of civilization—the contri- 
butions which people of other times and from many lands 
have made to the pupil's own way of living. 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY—Grade 5 
Beginning with our Old World background and ending with 
the Korean War, emphasis is placed on the influence of 
geography upon history and the economic and social life 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS—Junior High School 
A clear-cut presentation of the functions of government and 
the concepts of citizenship. 
BUILDING OUR LIFE TOGETHER—Grade 9 or 10 


The book that teaches the student to become an ambitious, 
intelligent citizen, and stimulates student awareness of his 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS: 
National Edition—Grade 11 or 12 
A complete text to help your student learn how his govern- 
ment runs, and to help your student learn how to run it. 
CHALLENGES TO AMERICAN YOUTH: 
Sixth Edition—Grade 11 or 12 


A thorough treatment of the personal, economic, social, and 
political situations facing youth today. 


Rou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














NEW 
EDITION 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 


1958 EDITION 


by PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 


and co-authors 








NEW facts . . . NEW illustrations... 
NEW color... and NEW books.* 


*Living Together Today and Yesterday 
Grade 3 


Living Together Around the World Grade 4 
Living Together in the Americas Grade 5 
Living Together in the Old World Grade 6 


*Living Together as American Neighbors 
(alternate) Grade 6 


*Living Together as World Neighbors 
Grade 7 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 


Teachers Editions of every book con- 
tain annotations on text pages and in 
study sections, cross-referenced with 
bound-in manual and answer key for 
“on-the-spot” teaching help. 





Your Macmillan representatives 
in Tennessee are: 
William Harrell 


1729 Capistrana Place 
Decatur, Ga. 


Raymond Dixon 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tenn. 














1360 Spring Street, N.W., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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alert “rather than lose the respect of his 
teammates.” A good deal of self-direction 
is called into play. Pupils set up goals, find 
their own rates of learning, and check 


their progress. 


YOUTH FITNESS—Can teachers and par- 
ents tell whether their school children are 
developing properly or are getting “flabby?” 
The AAHPER, anxious to shed some light 
on the lack of fitness in American school 
spearheaded a Youth Fitness 
Project in 1957, which marked the first 
attempt to conduct a nation-wide survey 
of the fitness of boys and girls. 


children, 


The testing of 8,500 children in grades 
5 through 12 led to the establishment of 
national norms and to the publication of 
the Youth Fitness Test Manual. Copies, at 
50 cents each (with discounts for quantity 
orders), may be ordered from the American 
Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1201-16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE OPEN MIND-—In his opening ad- 
dress to the Tenth Session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Maxwell M. Rabb, chairman of the United 
States Delegation, made an eloquent appeal 
for the Organization to emphasize in its 
work the “doctrine of the open mind and 
a free flow of Ideas.” He stated that this 
was basic to every other objective. 
“UNESCO, with its vast 
forum and its great moral influence, should 
always be alert to any limitation anywhere 
of the personal freedom and the creative 
powers of individual,” he declared. 
“We should expose relentlessly the hypoc 
risy of any power which proclaims in words 
its devotion to the enhancement of culture, 
but in deed stifles artistic or intellectual 
endeavor that dares to be non-conformist.” 


international 


the 


Presenting U. S. proposals for a UNESCO 


program, Rabb said that above all, 
UNESCO must hold to the doctrine of 
the open mind. The United States, he 


continued, believes in. freedom of com- 
munication both as a basic principle and 
as a fundamental goal toward which the 
aspects of the UNESCO 
program realistically directed. 
Working toward this goal, he said, is the 
most fruitful sphere of work for UNESCO. 


most pract ical 


can be 


The balanced approach which he rec- 
ommended for UNESCO would include a 
world-wide drive against illiteracy, tech- 
nical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries, cultural, interchange among the 
intellectual leaders of the world, and the 
translation and wide 
technical papers to overcome the artificial 
barriers of language and geography. Rabb 
warned that “UNESCO cannot mean any 
one of these things exclusively: but it dare 
not mean less than all of them in 
totality.,.—-UNESCO NEWSLETTER 


dissemination of 


its 


FACETS OF A TEACHER 


[Continued from page 12| 


prestige of teachers and the teaching 
profession, It is believed that the 
outstanding teachers selected for this 
honor represent the many thousands 
of excellent teachers throughout the 
nation who contribute so impor- 
tantly to the American way of life. 
Their example is an inspiration and 
challenge to all teachers and to those 
interested in making teaching their 
life’s work.” 

Tennessee was one of the states 
invited to participate in the current 
national competition, and accord- 
ingly a state Teacher-of-the-Year was 
chosen last summer from seven area 
winners selected from nominations 
beginning at the local school system 
level. 

Criteria for selection were skill in 
human relations, intellectual integ- 
rity and ability, emotional stability 
and maturity, love of children, su- 
perior knowledge of child growth 
and development, sound education, 
evidence of unusually successful 
teaching experience, evidence of 
community participation, and wide 
cultural interests. 

The area winners are: 

J. H. Bryant, Austin Peay State 
College service area, teacher of 
mathematics and industrial arts and 
coach of football at Charlotte High 
School in Dickson County. 

Walter Eugene Helms, Memphis 
State University area, teacher-prin- 
cipal at Pope Elementary School in 
Madison county. 

Mrs. Fayna Kennedy, Middle 
Tennessee State College area, teach- 
er-principal at Sewanee Elementary 
School, Franklin county. 

Miss Mildred Louise Nance, 
University of Tennessee area, third- 
grade teacher at Flenniken School 
in Knoxville. 

Miss Mary Rowe Ruble, Last 
Tennessee State College area, teacher 
of vocational home economics at 
Cocke county High School in New- 
port. 

Mrs. Wilma Ruth Sparkman, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
teacher of business education in Van 
Buren County High School, Spencer. 

Miss Pauline Wyman, Martin 
Branch of the University of Ten- 
nessee area, eighth-grade teacher at 
Atkins Porter School in Paris. 
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IMAGE OF A MAN 


[Continued from page 9| 


which is to me far more important 
than all the natural resources we 
have under the earth, in the water, 
or elsewhere. 

We have the potential; the prob- 
lem is to tap it, the problem is to 
develop it, the problem is to or- 
ganize it, the problem is to help 
push it as far as it will go. 

We have a great tradition; the 
tradition of the authentic revolution 
—a tradition which, if we were will- 
ing to make use of it, would give us 
far more strength than our vying 
with the enemy camp, than any 
amount of technological develop- 
ment, 

I have had some people write to 
me who have read my book, Amer- 
ican Civilization; and they say, 
“What lies ahead for this America 
of ours? What do you see ahead in 
the stars?” The only answer I can 
give is that our destiny is not in the 
stars, it is in ourselves. 

My friend, Dorothy Norman, in 
New York, has done a wonderful art 
exhibit which she calls the ‘Heroic 
Encounter.” What she did was to 
go back to primitive times and 
gather paintings and sculptures from 
many cultures dealing with a com- 
mon theme. It was the theme of the 
hero who slew the lion and threw 
the lion’s skin over his shoulder. 
But, as Miss Norman points out, the 
real heroic encounter is not between 
the hero and the lion, it is within 
the hero himself; it is within each 
of us. The real battle is between 
the force of the creative and the 
force of the destructive within us. 

That is how I feel when I think 
of some of the dark and seamy sides 
of the American experience today, 
about which I have written and 
which leave my mind ill at ease. 
When someone says something to me 
about them, I can only answer as 
Prospero, in The Tempest, as he 
pointed to the human beast, Caliban. 
“This thing of darkness I acknowl- 
edge mine.” These scars on the 
American conscience we must ac- 
knowledge ours; they are a part of 
us but we fight them unceasingly 
not with the weapons. of class or 
religious hatred or conspiracy or 
terror, but with anger at injustice, 
with laughter at stuffed shirts, with 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligation, of course. 


Name —__ i eh 





School —_— ___________Are you (or spouse) a member of Tennessee 


Education Association? Yes [] No 


Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes No 
Male under age 21? Yes [] No 1] 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes No 


Your Age 





Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than 
to and from work? Yes [] No 


Married? Yes ( No ( Involved in serious accident 


last five years? Yes OF No 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 














Year Model _— _Trade Name Model 

Deluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. ___.—_=»=»=_—_L ype Of Body Cost 
Purchase date - Motor No. 








Month and Year 


Factory (or serial) No..__________Present Insurance Expires 


UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 
First Semi- Semi- 




















annual annual 

LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Dam- _ prem. thereafter 
age. 10/20/5, 15/30/5, 20/40/5, 30/100/5, or 
50/1Gero Crmoueand Doliars) ............icso..iisceciersecnten $ $ 
MEDICAL SERVICES — ene Lenne or $2000 
per person . Fe od cad ee aa 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Van- 
dalism, and Glass breakage, ete. - 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Die to ae 00 
each use .. an 54 
COLLISION AND UPSET — $25 or $50 or $100 
deductible or 80% coverage. On 80% coverage, your 
share never exceeds $50 per accident. 

Total $ $ 


W. O. Evers, State Manager John E. Stewart C. Arden Chapel 
821 Seventh Avenue, North P. O. Box 1143 456 Baird Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee Milan, Tennessee 
ALpine 4-3950 VErnon 1-1676 MUrray 6-1882 





Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 

















compassion for victim and oppressor 
alike, but mostly with the word and 
the idea, with education. 

When people say, “How about 
America in the future?” I say, 
“Which America 


do you mean?” 
There is more than one. There is 


the America of privilege and smug- 
ness, of lethargy, of inequality, of 
discrimination, of violence, of con- 
formity; but there is also the Amer- 
ica of tolerance, generosity, and 
access to opportunity and dynamism. 
Each of us carries both Americas 








World History, Grade 10 


MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH 
THE AGES 


OUR NATION'S STORY 


ADOPTED 
FOR USE IN TENNESSEE 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES—Grades 4-8 
Eibling ¢ King ¢ Harlow 


History, Grade 4 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


History, Grade 5 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


History, Grade 6 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 


History, Grades 7 and 8 
OUR UNITED STATES 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


Habberton e Roth 


American History, Grade 11 


Augspurger e McLemore 


Problems of Democracy, Grades 11 or 12 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Flick e Smith 


Problems of Democracy, Grades 11 or 12 


SOLVING OUR PROBLEMS IN A DEMOCRACY 
Bossing @ Martin 


Your LAIDLAW Representative—Polk E. Moore 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 





Thateher & Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 








1950 LeVeque-Lincoiln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 








around within him like two warring 
kingdoms within the human heart, 
and the future of America, the shap- 
ing of America, is within us and 
within those with whom we come in 
contact in this great encounter of 
education. 

I think that is what Walt Whit- 
man must have meant when he dedi- 
cated a copy of Leaves of Grass to 
his master, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
He wrote on the flyleaf, “Master, I 
am a man who has perfect faith; 
master, we have not come through 
centuries past, heroism, freedoms, to 
halt in this land today.” 

The only man that I am an enemy 
of is the man who wants us to halt 
in this land today. 


TEST RESULTS 
[Continued from page 17| 


into the worries and sources of con- 
flict of students. Such information, 
of course, is highly personal and 
must be treated in the strictest con- 
fidence. The insight obtained may 
aid the teacher in understanding, 
lack of motivation, and other kinds 
of behavior. The teacher may be 
a real source of help to the stu- 
dents in solving problems such as 
adjustment to school, vocational 
planning, and inter-personal rela- 
tionships. ‘Too, if the teacher is able 
to become a confidant for his stu- 
dents, a good learning situation is 
likely to result. 


Results 

The results of academic aptitude, 
achievement, interests, and specific 
aptitude tests and inventories given 
to the students should also be inter- 
preted to the parents in order to 
provide them with a realistic under- 
standing of the abilities and interests 
their children possess. The teachers, 
parents, and school administrators 
then, as a team, can help each child 
realize his unique capabilities. 

Finally, the user of test results is 
cautioned that using one test alone 
has little or no value. The value of 
tests lie in their relationships, which 
point up needed improvements in 
learning situations for children. The 
improvement of the learning situa- 
tion and the improvement of self- 
understanding are the only justifi- 
cations for the expenditure of funds 
for tests. 
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With the ACE 














SARAH Bolsen, Reporter 


“Fundamentals for ‘Today’s Children” 
was the theme of an address by Dr. Sarah 
Lou Hammond, national president of 
ACEI, to the Memphis branch of ACE. 
She pointed out some “persistent illusions 
we are prone to have”: (1) that we can 
separate our words and actions, (2) that 
because words are used they are under- 
stood, (3) that boys and girls have all had 
the same rate of growth. 

Dr. Hammond challenged the teachers 
with a plan of action which would reflect 
in practice an understanding of good edu- 
cation. Using a quotation from Romans, 
she closed with the thought that teachers 
should move toward the goal of true ma- 
turity and not let the world squeeze us into 
its mold. 

She also discussed the information to be 
made available through a series of books 
entitled “Children of the World.” 

The Memphis ACE is also sponsoring 
two one-act plays for children to be pre- 
sented by students from the Memphis State 
University department of speech. 

A new plan with regard to programs is 
being tried this year because of the phe- 
nomenal growth in the Memphis school 
system. Six regional groups with an aver- 
age of ten schools each have been formed. 
Program topics include, “All Children 
Have Gifts,” “Services of ACEI,” and “Dis- 
cipline.” 

Floral arrangements to add to the Christ- 
mas atmosphere of a classroom were used 
to illustrate a lecture by a local florist for 
the Shelby County ACE. 


GRIMROSE GRAMMAR 
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Distributed by NASSTA 
“| don’t care if it is your second 
year in first grade!’’ 
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| Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 


FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- . 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators LIVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 











... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 
DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
schooi group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 

providing life protection plus living cash values for 

emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 

Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 

"Seanad many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY I 
P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. i 
? 














i 

J Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

4 Please send, without obligation, (_ ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (__) Disa- 

bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. 
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THE STORY OF TENNESSEE 
Third Edition 
by Parks and Folmsbee 
A revision and expansion of this efficient 
and popular Tennessee history text. 


THE TENNESEE CITIZEN 

by Cole and Johnson 
A text on national and local civics and 
citizenship with the emphasis on local 
Tennessee problems. 


TENNESSEE GEOGRAPHY 
by Harry L. Law 
A readoption of this most complete text 
on the geography of our great state. 


| These three texts, the “Tennessee Triad,” 
| can be used individually or be combined 

for a complete Tennessee Social Studies 
) program. 











HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 















BUILT BUS 


PERLEY A. THOMAS CAR WORKS 
HIGH POINT. NORTH CAROLINA 





SAFETY «+ COMFORT - DURABILITY 


CARROL ‘‘FATS’’ GRAHAM 
604 CHADWELL DRIVE 


MADISON, TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
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| Audio-Visual Aids! 


MARVIN PRATI 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Bird Study Group is the title of a series 
of science filmstrips produced by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, for use with 
Row, Peterson’s Basic Science Education 
Series, “Birds and Birds in the Big Woods.” 
This set consists of five filmstrips that aid 
the teacher in presenting an interesting 
and informative unit in nature study for 
grades four through eight. These film 
strips illustrate the habits, habitats, physi- 
cal structures, and instinctive drives of 
birds. A teacher’s guide accompanies the 
set. The titles of the color filmstrips are: 
Looking at Birds, Nests and Eggs of Birds, 
Beaks and Feet of Birds, Feathers and 


Flight of Birds, and Migration of Birds. 


A Central America Study Kit is available 
from Filmstrip Distributors (Box 397-39 E 
Montecito Sierra Madre, California). This 
kit contains the following materials: 

i. Eight color filmstrips, all related in 
style and content, averaging 40 frames in 
length. Each filmstrip opens with a map 
highlighting the region concerned. The 
end frame of each utilizes the appropriate 
national flag or other symbol. The titles 
are: The Inter-American Highway (an 
overview), Guatemala Today, El Salvador 
Today, Honduras Today, Nicaragua Today, 
Costa Rica Today, Panama Today, Panama 
Canal 

2. One 10-inch, 3314 RPM sound disc 
narrating a journey by car along the Inter- 
American highway. Interspersed with au- 
thentic on-the-spot recordings of a volcano 
in eruption, school children singing in 
Spanish, a banana train, etc. 

3. Six up-to-date basic information book- 
lets on the Central American Republic. 

#. Road map showing Central America 
and the route of the Inter-American high- 
way 

5. Plastic envelope containing Guate- 





REar 
“Don’t worry if he’s a slow student. 
He has an uncle like that who turned 
out fine after they struck oil on his 
property.” 
(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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malan weaving sample suitable for class- 
room circulation. 

6. Plastic lamination containing one cur- 
rently valid Central American bank note, 
together with uncancelled postage stamps 
representing various Central American 
governments. 

7. Plastic packet of abaca rope fiber, 
cocoa beans, unroasted coffee and (in 
center) whole coffee berries. 


David and the Puppy is a_ 10-minute 
color film for the primary grades that will 
fit well into units such as “The Home,” 
“The Family,” “The Community,” and 
“Pets,” in the curriculum areas of social 
studies and reading readiness. The purpose 
of this film is to encourage a desirable be- 
havior pattern toward pets and to provide 
a common experience which will be a 
stimulus for self-expression. David, a six- 
year-old, selects Rags at the animal shelter. 
Rags leaves home, and the Humane Society 
gives assistance in getting the dog back. 
Background narration tells the story and 
points out a wonderful lesson in inter- 
dependence and _ responsibility. (Johnson 
Hunt Productions) 

Two new films that teachers of United 
States history will welcome are Gold Rush 
Days (1314 minutes) and United States Ex- 
pansion: The Northwest Territory (1314 
minutes). Gold Rush Days presents a seg- 
ment of life during the Gold Rush Period 
in California within the larger contex of 
the general westward expansion movement 
in the United States. A boy in Vermont 
read about the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and at once started the long journey 
by buggy, train, stagecoach, and wagon 
train. The hardships of transportation in 
1849, are portrayed, along with life in a 
gold mining settlement. The effect of the 
gold rush on population growth, and pros- 
perity is shown. United States Expansion: 
The Northwest Territory recreates the 
events leading to the opening of the North- 
west Territory for settlement. The Ordi- 
nance which provided for the territory’s 
administration and the pattern of state- 
hood established at this time are included 
in this accurate and stimulating presenta- 
tion. 


Beginning Grammar is the title of a 
series of eight Encyclopedia Britannica 
filmstrips designed to permit active par- 
ticipation by fifth- and sixth-grade pupils. 
Practical drill and discussion are included 
to promote an understanding of basic 
grammar. 

Words That Name Things points out 
the difference between singular and plural 
number and the difference between com- 
mon and proper nouns, 

Words That Show Action establishes the 
fact that a word that shows action is a 
verb, and provides drill in recognition of 
present, past, and future tenses. 

Words Used Instead of Names shows the 
necessity for the use of pronouns, and 
points out differences between singular and 
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mew HORIZON 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


$s 


"Weleome, Alaska’ 


With 49th State at hand, here's timely idea adaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of all ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or ‘pis Alaskan map big aid- 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘“‘Welcome, Alaska”’ party,‘‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For _lesson-helps and project by 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 

of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 

and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Box 9165, 

Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 
SA 


The delicious, long-lasting flavor 
and smooth, natural chewing of 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum help give 


you alittle lift and relieve tension. Try it. 





alk 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothing comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes, 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 


the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 
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plural pronouns. The filmstrip also intro- 
duces the concepts of first, second, and 
third persons. 

Words That Describe Things shows how 
adjectives enhance our language, specifi- 
cally three kinds of adjectives. 

Words telling How, When, and Where 
considers the adverb only, in relation to 
verbs. 

Using Punctuation Marks makes clear 
the fact that punctuation marks help to 


give full meaning to what we write, and 
provides for drill in the use of question 
marks, exclamation marks, periods, quo- 
tation marks, and commas. 

Writing Conversation shows how the use 
of direct quotations helps to make our 
writing more meaningful. 

What Is A Sentence? demonstrates the 
difference between the simple and _ the 
complete subject and between the simple 
and complete predicate. 


$1 











Handsome new 64- 
page crafts catalog 
of over 30 crafts, 
yours for the asking. 
Write for it. 


a Regularly - published 
12-page magazine of 


information and _ in- 
struction. Write for 
free copy. 


Six craft movies for 
showings free to 
groups and institu- 
tions. Write for 
more information. 





instruction at our store and at 


Free craft 
Craft Clinics held periodically for craft teach 


ers. Free craft demonstrations given 


request. 
Write: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM 
242 Spring Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


upon 








LIBRARIANS 
ADMINISTRATORS 
We are fortunately situated in a high-de- 
mand, high salary area. Kindergarten thru 
college. 

Apply now for your own self-betterment. 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 

4626 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


EVROPE 
$898 -«- 


12 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING FROM MONTREAL on MAY 26th, 
JUNE 16th, JULY 7th and . European Grand 
Tour visiting Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED . . . in- 
cludes round trip tourist steamship passage, all First 
Class hotels, most meals, afl sightseeing, First Class 
transportation in Europe, transfers, and even tips. 
Later return if desired. Tours limited to 42 members. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET NO. 41 


MAIL 


cles CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. 


TEACHERS 

















ae 2205. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 41 
Name. 

















$2 








Its News to Us 


Caddy-Imler Creations is a series of 48 L. 
P. Phonograph Record Tests designed to 
promote and diagnose the learning of 390 
basic arithmetic facts. There are 8 ten-inch 
3314 r.p.m. long play, microgroove, 
breakable, vinyl records in a complete set; 
each record dictating a different group of 
facts. On each side of every record a group 
of combinations is dictated three different 
times as problems to be solved, and in a 
different order each time; the 
answers 214-second intervals 
approximately 12-second quiet period. ‘They 
provide a quick, easy way of determining 
the arithmetic facts with which each child 
is having difficulty. Complete set of 4 sets, 
$39.50, with discount for larger quantities 
of sets. (Caddy-Imler Creations, 2517 West 
102nd Street, Inglewood, California) 








un 


followed by 


at after an 


News Record, a 15-minute monthly 
vinylite recording, will first appear in 
January. The news will be the worth- 


remembering events for classroom use at 
the junior-senior high levels. Authors are 
Forrest E. Conner, 
schools, St. Paul, Minnesota and Jack Allen, 
professor of history, 
lege for Teachers, 

The recordings will 
teacher guides for detailed study by history 


superintendent of 
George Peabody Col 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
be equipped with 


and civics classes. Yearly subscriptions will 


be $18 postpaid. (Ideal Pictures, Inc., 
58 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, III.) 

Berloc “Quick-Change” sign is a low 
priced, all-metal billboard, with a com 
plete set of metal letters and numbers fot 
changing messages. Available in a wide 
variety of color combinations, styles and 
sizes, the “Berloc” can be adapted to meet 


almost any school requirement. It makes 


an excellent gift for the senior class 
leave with its alma mater. (Berloc 
facturing Company, 13623 Crenshaw Boule 
vard, Hawthorne, California) 


Visual Aids have been de- 
signed to be used with metal chalkboards 
metal surface. The 
materials are sold in sets of capital letters, 
manuscript letters, numerals, 
shapes, fractional parts and many others. 
Every set is die-cut 
pressed board with powerful alnico mag 
nets fastened to the back of each 
They are large, colorful, and visible from 
the back of the classroom. They will 
useful drills, 
and even sign making. Prices start at $1.00. 
If metal chalkboards are not installed 
the classroom, small portable metal chalk- 
boards in two sizes, 18” x 24” and 24” x 36” 
are available. Sold by school supply 
distributors. (Jacronda Mfg. Co., 5449 
Hunter St., Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania) 


Magnetic 


or on any Magnetic 


counting 
magnetic from heavy 


piece. 


be 


for demonstrations, reviews 


in 


Pen ae Ee lar ge Pe ahh oct as i it 


ON THE TOWN? 
DROP AROUND! 


H cho 
— 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 





The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 


t£ON WOMBLE 
Vice President and penned 














vou’ | MAKE MONEY WRIT ING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beainsere 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 


| ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
| away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 





Vept. 160-A, 7464 N. Clark st., Cnicago 26, Il. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution. 
and beautifully — — wae __ wel- 
—— Write, or 

REENWICH BOoK “punLisHins, | 
MR. QUENTI 489 

NEW YORK 17, N. vn 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin 

to past the Iren Curtain. A different trip—ftor 

the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $685—$1340. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ Pasadena, California 


Atten. Ave. 

















THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 








G@ TEACHERS-sust Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.*600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments—-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 








Select your Loan 


















to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for eds h 
needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and | | 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. Cash | 20 | Cash | 24 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
7 




















il 












Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service 








AN0000000000000 











guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 
friends, relatives, merchants 
30000 1995 60000 3249 
SIGNATURE ONLY ‘eacner ioans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- ; 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit DIAL, Zconce 
LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE pig 
ry the loan is made there 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 — CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 
Anoonoooovoonooerovornoooenags 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address 
ever. | 


$10000 $ 675, $40000 $2275 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
—none of these people will 
@ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you In a plain envelope and the transaction 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 
managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Dept. A-10 Omaha 2, Neb. 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will If for any reason you return 
will be no charge or cost 
The following are all the debts that I have: 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made RAS Is... 
FILE INFORM ATION, ONLY —Please list ie relative information 


School board members, 43 69 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 20000 134350000 27 
know you are applying for a 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
strict privacy. 
SOSSOTTTSTO STDS 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS not inherit a debt. This protection Is yours at no charge to you. the money within 10 days 
to you. 
i any, Dept. A-10 
Dial Finance Company, ° Full Amount | Paying 
L —_ return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost | 
or our confidential files 








Amount you want to borrow $.............. On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.. 
Number of months 
you receive salary..................... 


DS, Ee CC EE 
ciesied MI icdecianicbainaitcdane = 


Amount earned 
I iiscicas: PE incites itisihhstehata mie 


Name and address | a ee 


Street... 





~-_w Ee 
‘. “4 





ER 














A I I Is iscncsscacssacxescesceenicebeepeensiniesiapeabbeaseanssesaabnnessaiipientineiaiiJaiccinavmmeti 
} f ET I RI 

How long with Previous Name of Relative ( p) 

present employet...................-.-.-.-- - employment......................--..-..--- Street............... ae ee ees = 
Husband or wife's Salary 

employment... SR I ring cacisetassrcseccsececsneesnese eS | nen CURRENT OE < 
T r o 
pe Ragen | —— aa = Town... | Re = 
Bank you deal with (Name)... Name of Relative eS ..... (Relationship)... 











Amount you owe bank? §............-..-.------ce+-ce0-see-o00 Monthly payments? $... 


What security on bank loan 
List below OTHER Loan or aia 








TOW owe on a loan: 





pany (or person) yo 














Street... ro ean nee 
The above statements are made for the ‘purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 


any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





Dienscicadanenaoonse .- to (Name).......... (Add.).. Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here. Address 
payment to? (Name) Town 

A State. 


Purpose of loan............ 

















ee oe Oo oo oe oo oo oo e RETURN T! 


NOTE Amount | Monthly | 
Of Loan $..........-..---.------ee-- fee en eee ace 


First Payment 
| Due Date 


Final Payment 
. | Due Date Date 








In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 

Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 

with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 

balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 

render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
k 





under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 

’ SRSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED en gpg 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 





REQUIRED 


SIGNATURES |= 








HIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2% %o per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days 








(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 


makes 
the 
most of 
classroom les 
space 


More work space . .. less space requirements! The neat, manageable 
Lift Lid Desk groups side to side or front to front 


for maximum efficiency. Shown with Series 500 Chair. 


Series 900 Combo 
A sturdy working facility designed as an integral unit. Groups front 


to front to control aisle traffic, ease maintenance. 


MASSEY SEATING CO. sonagies, Sales 


160 Hermitage Nashville 10, Tenn. 








